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Memo To: School Administrators 


Let Campus Chefs manage the Student Food 
Services in your school. 


Place the management of your Student Food 
Services in the hands of Campus Chefs, the coun- 
try’s leading food management service, for finan- 
cial savings and top quality food through: 


Intelligent Menu Planning 
Expert Food Preparation 
Close Executive Supervision 
Efficient Cost Control 
Skilled Purchasing 

Waste Elimination 


Our representatives can give you the facts 
and figures — Write today. No obligation | 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS 
FORMATION IN OUR DAY 


By Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan* 


T HERE WERE APPROXIMATELY 175.5 MILLION Ameri- 
cans as 1958 drew to a close, and there will shortly be many more. 
They are of every persuasion and conviction. The greatest number 
by far is at least residually Christian — that is to say, committed 
to something resembling a sacred image of man: that he is a 
creature of God invested with dignity and some sort of destiny 
beyond what Francis Thompson called “the entail of four planks.” 

Culturally the people of this country are both homogeneous 
and highly diverse. There are patterns of common behavior 
imposed on them and willingly self-imposed: fashions in dress 
and hair-styling, certain television programs which govern the 
recreation habits of some ten million persons at one time, and 
national institutions like “music and news” or that symbol of 
cultural homogeneity, the omnibus drugstore. In Bessemer, Grand 
Forks, Redwood City or Providence, Americans are all identical 
copies of one another when they seek fast pain relief, reach for 
a cigarette or tune out the commercials. 

There are, of course, deeper likenesses. It would be a betrayal 
of this country’s people to paint them exclusively in the image 
which a visiting European or Asian intellectual might favor. There 
is a deep-lying unity characteristic of Americans which has been 
called a “vision, an outlook and tradition representing the ac- 
cumulated fruit of centuries of common thought and action.” 
The American tragedy is that this cultural complex, basically 
one of commitment to ideals, is badly obscured both by a variety 
of uncertainties as to values and the downright lack of values. 

That we want comfort we are sure; that most measures are 
worth taking to avoid annihilation or defeat in global war we 
are almost equally convinced; but that we would be better off 
if we could all travel higher, farther and faster, while at the 
same time becoming less tense and anxious — in general, happier 


*Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, Ph.D., is head of the Department of Religious 
Education at The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

1 John L. Thomas, S.J., “The Significance of Cultural Pluralism,” Religious 
Education, LII (November-December, 1957), 420. 
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—— seems to be the closest we come to a common national aspira- 
tion. 

On the basis of the underlying image a people has of man, it 
does two things: it creates social structures by which it hopes 
to obtain its ultimate goals, such institutions as the economic 
system, the family and the state; secondly, each person within 
it tries to achieve some synthesis between his inner and outer 
worlds, to harmonize wants and desires with the resistance pro- 
vided by a world around him or by some factor such as conscience 
or law. 


CATHOLICITY AND BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


This rough analysis is attempted because the clearest thing 
about all of Catholic education is that the Christian individual 
and the group identified as the Body of Christ are in a ready-made 
conflict with their culture. There is no need to quote statistics 
on divorce, pre-marital pregnancy or alcoholism to convince read- 
ers of that fact. If the Catholic teacher in America knows any- 
thing, it is that while he is sharing one pattern of behavior with 
students (under which let us subsume intellectual behavior), they 
are being thoroughly confused by a culture which offers no “rela- 
tively standardized prescriptions as to what must be done, ought 
to be done, should be done, may be done, and must not be done.” 
In every category of human action, youth is presented with numer- 
ous socially acceptable alternatives, some mutually contradictory, 
some directly at variance with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

What this means is that while heavy demands are put on all 
the members of a pluralistic society, surely the heaviest are laid 
on those who in principle are not allowed to “adjust” to certain 
prevailing patterns. In practice, many do in fact adjust, simply 
because they find the burden of personal choice intolerable. They 
“follow the crowd” either because there is more conformity to 
group standards within the structure of Catholic education than 
parents, pastors and teachers suspect, or else because the distinction 
between life in Christ and the various designs for living offered by 
society was not made clear on effective terms. Observe that no 
reference is made here to fully rebellious moral lapse and apostasy 
in students — both theoretical possibilities, but as actual occurrences 


2Robin Williams, quoted in Thomas, of. cit., p. 421. 
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known to God only —and that there is no mention of the failure 
of teachers to distinguish between the Kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of this world. Surely there is no such failure. They 
speak of the conflicting standards early and often. 


THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS FORMATION 


The place to begin in any theoretical treatment is at the end, 
the medieval schoolmen used to say. Since the Catholic educator 
has it as his end to bring into union two who by nature are apart, 
God and man, his whole activity will take its character from that 
goal. This does not mean that such a work of reconciliation is 
the only end of the process, but it is the highest, and it has some 
effect on all the rest. It shall be observed later what harm is 
possible through inattention to the more proximate goals of human 
existence, and how incompletely pupils are served if they are 
led to think that salvation is the only goal in life. 

What the Christian educator tries to achieve in himself and in 
his students is faith, in the biblical sense: a movement of the soul, 
a commitment of the self involving the whole being in response to 
God’s unfailing word spoken in His Church. That means that 
something like the fitting response of faith made by Abraham, 
David, St. Paul and all the saints — necessarily both intellectual 
affirmation and perfect trust — should be made by all whom the 
Church educates. They cannot make it unless they have the 
idea that they are caught up in a Mystery, that without divine 
intervention they could neither hear His word nor attempt an 
answer. In other words, they need to be conscious of all that is 
meant by St. Paul when he speaks of being in Christ. He, the Lord, 
is head over the Body. In that Body — which we are — there is 
life. There is life outside it as well, but it is not so clearly assured 
to us in the plan of God. To dwell apart from the unity of that 
Body is a perilous business at best. 

The Catholic makes his way to God through the mediation of 
Christ — who indeed is the only way — not as an individual, but 
as a member of a believing community. To a man alone, nothing 
is promised. To the holy assembly or ecclesia, everything: faith 
and a holy communion (or fellowship) of love.’ 


3There are few better treatments of the unity of the Church, which the 
Eucharist both signifies and causes, than H. de Lubac’s historical study, 
Corpus Mysticum. L'eucharistie et l’église au moyen (Paris: Aubier, 


1944). Cf. especially pp. 27 f., 98 f. 
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What are the practical consequences of all this? Let a few of 
them be enumerated: 

1. Religion, when taught, is never divested of its awesome char- 
acter as mystery, least of all is it presented as a set of propo- 
sitions which recommend themselves necessarily to the thinking 
man of good will.* 

. Personal fidelity to Christ and filial love for the Church are 

always proposed as the one thing. His spirit of docile obedience 
to His Father is the exemplar and cause of faith and sonship 
in us. 
The Church is never viewed as a “party” or a “club,” with 
a claim on Catholic loyalties because it is a thing of Catholics. 
Insofar as it is human, the Church is often characterized by 
pettiness and limited vision, whereas as a thing of God it enjoys 
a fellow-feeling with persons and principles far outside the 
range of its membership.° 

. The student may be satisfied in his youth with a picture of the 
Church as successful, energetic, educational, but when adult- 
hood overtakes him, no image will do for him but the Church 
as hidden, suffering, worshipful.® 

A relatively grim tone is assumed in the foregoing observations 
because of a conviction that certain approaches to Christian life 
which may have seemed adequate in the recent past are not so 
in the present, nor will they likely be again. God’s love does not 
change. Neither does the human heart. But very little else is as 
it was thirty, twenty and even ten years ago. Holy Church was 
not dormant in that period, thanks largely to a great pope raised 
up by God. Nonetheless, an avalanche threatens to come upon us, 
and it will surely engulf us unless we do something about what 

He taught us. Communism, materialism or .secularism do not 


*Though it departs from Catholic thought in significant details, the 
modern classic on this point is Rudolph Otto’s Das Heilige (The Idea of 
the Holy, New York: Oxford University Press, 1958). For a summary, cf. 
Karl Adam, The Christ of Faith (New York: Pantheon, 1957), pp. 93-97. 

5Cf. Paul Simon, The Human Element in the Church (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1954), p. 39. 

*Cf. Heb. 5, 8. The Church is the “sacrament of Christ,” and His full 
glory is not to be manifest until the Last Day. De Lubac criticizes, “‘a certain 
almost exclusive emphasis on the Church’s capacity to bring about social 
order and temporal well-being.” The Splendour of the Church (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1956), p. 166. 
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comprise that “avalanche,” although all three are present threats. 
Greater by far is the strain of daily living in today’s frenetic civil- 
ization without clear purpose. The people look to altar and pulpit 
for an answer to the meaning of modern life. If the Church does 
not seem to know the question we may reasonably expect them 
to despair. If Christ speaks to them with a single voice there is 
hope, but if with two or three, who can be saved? 

What are the accents of that voice? 

They are the accents of the apostolic preaching, and are authen- 
tically biblical. The message carried by that voice is one of sal- 
vation. Christ came to bring the tidings that the world was 
created anew. He was not a searcher or quester after truth. He 
was truth. His chief miracle, He said, was that the poor were 
having the good news preached to them.’ In that clearest sign 
of all that this is the Messianic era, that the Kingdom of God 
is come upon us, those who teach have some share. 

Christ came as the Herald of the Father. He was authorized 
to extend an invitation to an absolutely new life, His life. Re- 
ligious educators pass the message along. Religious knowledge 
in students in a sense is nothing. “We must communicate His life, 
we must lead people to effective participation in His mystery.”* 
This is the answer to the greatest “why” in life. We exist to praise 
God, in a chorus led by His Son, in union with the Holy Spirit. 
God’s is the only splendor, the “glory.” When we show it forth, 
either in the actions of daily life or the formal “sacrifice of praise,” 
we know our highest happiness. Life becomes endurable if, in 
the fullest sense, we are alive. 


THE NEED FOR CONVERSION 


This participation in Christ’s Mystery is far from instantaneously 
accomplished. Even though baptism in infancy was the work of 
a moment the real goal of Christian formation is to help the 
young profess the truth in love, “and bring about union with 
Christ who is the head.” (Eph. 4, 15) They must be made aware 
of the personal address and invitation which God made to them at 


tCf. Lk. 7:22. 
8Johannes Hofinger, The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1957), p. 18. 
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baptism. He anxiously awaits a response, now that they are older. 
They must individually say “yes” to life in Christ; there is nothing 
automatic about it. In other words, the pedagogy of faith in which 
we are engaged seeks to bring about a profound conversion in 
young lives. Our catechesis is a true school of faith. Each Christian 
teacher must think of himself in relation to the priest who bap- 
tized his pupils and the bishop who confirmed them. In the class- 
room he helps to complete what these sacraments inaugurated. 

Though we may describe this conscious adherence to Christ 
as a true “conversion,” it is not maintained for a moment that 
the school should be a place of emotional upheaval or exhortation 
to repentance. Teaching is, has to be, a day-to-day business. Cate- 
chesis is dispensing the food of daily life. The virtue of faith can 
only be exercised over the object of faith; that means that a holy 
doctrine is transmitted and explained. But the doctrine taught 
is in the service of faith. We adults tend to consider the data of 
revelation as a system of organized truths. We are analytical about 
it, intellectual. When we list the qualities of contrition, they must 
be four. This is the theologian’s approach. The student is not 
primarily in search of a better knowledge of revelation. He needs 
to know only in order to be a better believer, not the other way 
round. The theologian seeks understanding, but the pupil conver- 
sion and faith. ® 

There is no intention here of framing a case for ignorance of 
religious truth. There is no such case. When students go off 
to the state university, to work, or to the military service they 
need to be well armed, but their chief armor is faith. Unless they 
have made a personal and basic choice of Christ and the Church, 
it does not matter what they know. They have been baptized: 
this brings the virtue of faith, a mere disposition, an aptitude. 
Has there been movement and life toward the act of faith? This 
is real conversion. We require it in adults before we may baptize 
or receive them. It is no less a requirement for those baptized in 
infancy. They must be consciously grafted onto Christ. His mys- 
tery must become theirs. In order to be truly personal and living, 
their faith must be an acceptance of Christ, a consecration, a con- 


version. 


®Cf. Francois Coudreau, P.S.S., “Introduction to a Pedagogy of Faith,” 
Shaping the Christian Message, ed. Gerard S. Sloyan (New York: Macmil- 


lan, 1958), pp. 137f. 
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HINDRANCES AND EFFECTIVE MEANS 


What can be expected to bring this about? First there should 
be named the things that will not. Certainly catechism religion 
will not, that is to say the formulation of abstract propositions that 
do nothing to move the heart: “Confession should be complete 
and integral: there are two kinds of integrity, material and formal.” 
That response may not be current, but there are thousands of 
Catholics alive today who had to learn it. Few who are making 
integal confessions have profited by the distinction, and some are 
not confessing because their childhood religion was one massive 
distinction. 

Neither will a false and sentimental piety achieve a living faith. 
The Germans call it Jesuwanismus, the French bondieuserie. “Little 
Jesus piety,” “good-God-ism.” In this country we may not have 
a name for it but we have the reality. “Infant of Prague-ism” 
combined with devotion to the orange scapular, or “What will 
Lucy’s message be?” These things not only contribute nothing 
to religion but they do it positive harm. They threaten clear vision 
of the mysteries of the Incarnation, public revelation, and Mary’s 
role as the holiest of believers. They are counterfeits for real re- 
ligion rather than legitimate expressions of it (despite the obvious 
fact that they are theologically defensible taken singly). Once 
they are discovered to be counterfeit in the aggregate there comes 
disillusion: the suspicion that the whole corpus of belief was 
fraudulent. 

A final area of preordained failure is that of legal sanction: 
mortal sin, excommunication, eternal torment. All are meaningless 
threats if there does not happen to be any lively conception of 
their opposites: life, union, the banquet table of the Father. 

To lead students progressively into the mystery of Christ —a 
share in the life and glory of his only begotten Son — the re- 
ligious educator must tell them the whole of our redemptive history. 
In other words his catechesis must be profoundly biblical. The 
wonderful works of God, culminating in the redemptive career 
of Jesus the true Messiah, are found nowhere else but in the sacred 
pages. Neither Church history nor the lives of the saints provide a 
clear account of all that God, the loving Father, has done for our 
salvation. They are but mirror-images of the Scriptures. The real 


account of His power and glory is there. 
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But Bible-reading as a means to spiritual experience has no 
history in Christian tradition independent of a solemn proclamation 
of it in our worship service. The bread of the Word is broken 
at the Eucharistic sacrifice, ideally. That is why the papal instruc- 
tion of September 3, 1958 about the people’s participation in the 
Mass speaks of an English reading of epistle and gospel (par. 16c.) 
and sanctions a pulpit commentator to share the meaning of the 
other texts (par. 96). That, too, is why the Catholic school of 
this present time is insensitive to the demands of Holy Church if 
it fails to be active in preparing students to play an adult part 
in Catholic worship. In a sense it does not matter which group 
is ready first, clergy or teachers, though a mild confusion may arise 
if a call is issued by the one which finds no echo in the other. 
The people are ready now. They are already abstaining in great 
numbers from meaningless Sunday Masses, and in many who are 
uninstructed it is doubtfully any sin. It is the teacher, whether 
in or out of sacred orders, who needs to worry about sin in this 
matter, especially that of insensitivity to the demands of the Holy 
See. 

In this connection, the text of the Lenten pastoral letter of 
1958 of Cardinal Montini of Milano is worth becoming familiar 
with. It appears in full in a recent issue of Worship, and it is a 
remarkable document.” He says that at this time the only question 
about the people’s participation in the liturgy worth discussing is the 
practical one of how they may do it. 

Given the fact of earnest attention to the Bible and the liturgy 
from the earliest school years, there can then be a clear formula- 
tion of the Church’s doctrine. Sometimes the words of an ancient 
creed will do this, or the words of the Church’s great councils or 
theologians. If they do not —if the verbal formulas say nothing 
to pupils, being theological in intent— they should not be em- 
ployed, no matter how orthodox they may be. When St. Paul 
says, “He loved me, and gave Himself up for me,” he cannot be 
improved on. A catechism manual which speaks about making a 
“fitting sacrifice in satisfaction” does something for the theologian, 
but nothing for the child. 

But these are verbal problems, and they can be solved. Far 
more important is the need to be central in religion-teaching, to 


10 John Baptist Cardinal Montini, “Liturgical Formation,” given at Milan, 
Feb. 7, 1958, Worship, 33 (February, 1959), 136-64. 
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insist on the great dogmas, to omit whole wastelands of case-solving 
and a presentation of the fall and redemption as if it were some 
highly questionable commercial transaction. 

The inner life of the Trinity, the eternal plan of God to bring 
us into that life; Christ as the great Mediator, the total victory over 
Satan which He won by His resurrection; the nature of Christian 
hope; the spirit of anticipation of His return in glory. This is 
Christianity. It is the only faith which a twenty-first ecumenical 
council can interest serious Oriental and Protestant theologians 
in professing. It is the only kind worthy of being taught in Cath- 
olic schools. 


THE GOSPEL BROUGHT TO LIFE IN THE CLASSROOM 


Lastly, pupils require to be made ready for apostolic action. 
This country is at the moment a great checkered quilt of color 
and drabness. Here there will be vigorous high school sodalities 
or YCS leading to nothing apostolic in the parishes; there Cana or 
the Christian Family Movement is springing up but no one has 
been properly prepared in the schools. Attempts at apostolate by 
lay groups alternate with total inaction in the parishes, like warm 
and freezing currents in an inland lake. In the schools, students 
must be made to take over responsibility in what are primarily non- 
clerical and non-religious approaches to the Church’s saving work.” 
It will all come at once, there is good ground to hope, like a great 
breath of the Holy Spirit, provided those in the schools lose no 
time teaching students their share as laymen in the priesthood of 
Christ. At the moment, harried and debt-ridden pastors ask 
chiefly for committee men for drives to get the schools constructed 
—and women to work like beavers to sustain them. But priests 
and people alike are inwardly convinced that there are higher 
responsibilities than these touching on the spread of the gospel, 
growth in holiness, the restoration of all things but especially social 
institutions in Christ. * If the earliest leaven is provided in school 
days, the whole mass will have to rise in a few years’ time. 
To conclude, a brief return to the problems described in the 


11Excellent for teachers in this regard is the bi-monthly publication 
Apostolic Perspectives (Box 596, Notre Dame, Ind.), in which the Church 
consistently appears as catholic — that is, as big as the world and as limitless 
as the divine concern. 

12A very satisfactory handbook for the teacher is Msgr. Gérard Philips, 
The Role of the Laity in the Church (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1956). 
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opening analysis seems in order. “Modern civilization,” a religious 
educator of contemporary France writes, “encases the children of 
today like a covering of lead that closes them off from the divine.”* 
Surely that is true. The values reckoned important in many 
spheres are the material and the carnal, where mathematics and 
technology are the only standards for measuring men and things. 
The experimental is real; what is manufactured is worthwhile. 
And yet the religious educator’s task is to initiate youth into “mys- 
tery,” “the utter gratuity of God’s action,” “the transcendent.” 
An impossible task? Not if he realizes that his work is to aid stu- 
dents in a complete conversion, once they encounter Christ and 
face His demand for faith. 

Misprizing the temporal order will not do it. Success cannot 
be expected by denying the immediate ends of nature.“* The Cath- 
olic answer to the questions, “Is a scientific career important?” 
“Is decent political process possible?” “Is a high standard of living 
desirable?” is “Yes,” in each case. Some distinctions are in order, 
but first an affirmative response. We may not subvert everything 
to the Church’s ends, or say that only as it contributes to salvation 
is any human activity important. That does violence to nature 
and to humanity. It makes students suspect that the Church 
means to “use” them — that for the advancement of sacred goals 
the secular is merely tolerated. 

Students, like lay people generally, do not require the clergy 
or their religious teachers to know all about the temporal order. 
In their lay teachers it is another matter. They expect them to 
be lay, to have achieved in their own lives a synthesis between 
the sacred and the secular. From the priest and religious they 
look for understanding of the tensions of their lay lives, and a 
grounding in principles by which they may cope with them. But 
from all their teachers, students expect a full commitment to 
Christianity; they look for a mentality that is not ecclesiastical 
(narrowly conceived, as having to do with the externals of re- 
ligion), but fully “ecclesial,” that is, concerned with the Christ- 
Church relation in all its hierarchical fullness, and their role as 
laymen in it. 
18 Francois Coudreau, of. cit., p. 145. 


4Cf, Yves M. J. Congar, Lay People in the Church (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1957), pp. 16-19, 111, 335. 


WHAT PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL TEACHERS 
CAN LEARN FROM EACH OTHER 


_ By Howard K. Holland* 


A POINT OF VIEW RARELY EXAMINED is that Catholic 
educators in parochial schools can learn from public school teach- 
ers. In fact, private and public school patrons alike seem to be adding 
to the tumult of current criticism leveled at public education, 
often with more mockery than constructive comment. The idea 
that all are mutually engaged in the formidable task of teaching 
America’s children and that such formidability would imply co- 
operation, exchange of ideas, and certainly bilateral solicitude 
seems to have escaped both Catholic and public educators. 

The theme of this essay is that each group of educators can 
and should learn from the other. Moreover, there is incumbent 
upon each group the professional responsibility of mutually as- 
sisting each other in their considerable undertakings. 


SCHOOLS FOR ALL CHILDREN 


In what ways can the Church schoolman learn from the pro- 
fessional public educator? First, by accepting the fact that schools 
are for all children. This is a point of view solidly imbedded in 
secular social philosophy since the turn of the twentieth century. 
Though it has come closer to full realization since the close of 
World War II, the antecedents of the concept of schooling for 
all the children of all of the people is an honorable part of the 
American heritage from Massachusetts Bay Colony with its “De- 
luder Satan” Act to Virginia where Thomas Jefferson voiced the 
principle that a democratic government requires an educated elec- 
torate. 

As the administrators and teachers in the several states labored 
to fashion an edifice of widespread public usefulness, certain par- 
ents and church groups demanded and paid for schools or school sys- 
tems which were nonpublic. Each of these offered its patrons advan- 
tages which could hardly be incorporated into a public system. 
Military training for adolescents, for example, could be provided in 
physical environments considerably more plush than the United 


* Howard K. Holland, Ph.D., is a professor in the Department of Edu- 
cation at the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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States Army. Truly classical training for college bound youth 
could be emphasized more effectively when learners were of equally 
high intelligence. Such preparation could only be looked on as 
“unpublic,” for even today three-quarters of our children don’t 
go to college. Why (not to mention how) should curriculum and 
methods in public institutions be geared to a minor number of 
the public’s children? 

Most obvious is the case of the Catholic parochial schools. 
These, of course, exist because parents cannot in conscience dele- 
gate to irreligious or erroneous hands the vastly important matter 
of religious education. The public system is undeniably secular. 

All of these nonpublic schools exist because certain parents 
exercise their free right to educate their children in such schools 
as they please. Thereby they protest against the irreligious public 
system. This in no way implies that they are in disagreement with 
the existence of a public system. It simply means they are willing 
to pay extra for another kind of schooling where their own chil- 
dren are concerned. 

This solid backing of parents, organized around a central point 
of special interest in each private school, has first permitted and 
then encouraged attitudes of cynical criticism or at best uncon- 
cern for the social undertaking of the public school. Yet the 
public schools enroll all children whose parents don’t provide 
private schools. They enroll children whose parents don’t know 
anything about schools as well as those whose parents know and 
don’t care. 

Most important, the adult patronage — to whatever extent it 
makes itself manifest —is heterogeneous. There is no unifying 
principle. In this educational sense the public school does, in- 
deed, have to be all things to all people’s children. 


CHARITY FOR THE DEVIANT 


The commonest effect of the differing social make-up of private 
and public schools is seen in the way deviant children are handled. 
The private school typically expels its problems. In the cases of 
college preparatory, military, “finishing” or certain vocational 
schools, students who do not learn or who “break rules” or who 
misbehave in varying degrees are asked to leave. Expulsion itself 
is a punishment made more severe because of the stigma of being 
put out of a tightly knit organization. Moreover, the act is justified 
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on the grounds that removal of the deviant influence, be it intel- 
lectual or behavioral, can only result in benefit for the remaining 
group members. 

The public school has learned to live with its problems. Stu- 
dents are not expelled except in extreme circumstances. Usually, 
if temporary expulsion is tried, it is tried many times. The de- 
viant is many times forgiven. Many public schools (they used 
to be called “common” because their patrons were) are clothed 
with a kind of humility. This perhaps is the logical consequence 
of being a last resort. For years, the children who couldn’t make 
it in the private schools or whose parents couldn’t pay the bills 
ended up in the local public institutions. Such transfers usually 
magnify the differences within the heterogeneous group. 

Catholic teachers and parents can learn from this body of com- 
mon school experience. They can view the school society as a 
microcosm of society as it exists outside; a large body made up 
of many members. All members are undeniably dependent upon 
one another. Great differences exist in the gifts exhibited by each, 
and each should be appreciated for his own. 

The deviant bears a responsibility to the group as the group 
does to the differing member. A realistic acceptance of this inter- 
dependence can be the basis for much psychological security. 
Deviants psychologically are healthier when the fear of rejection 
or dismissal is non-existant. Normal children and teachers need 
this avenue of charity. 


APPRECIATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Further implications lie in the administrative and teaching 
devices which have grown in the public institutions. One of these 
is the guidance program. Precisely because of its heterogeneous 
population, and believing that all children need mature and pro- 
fessional help in assessing their strengths and weaknesses, much 
time and money is spent in accumulating valid standardized data 
about children’s potentials and achievements, not only intellectully, 
but in aptitudes such as mechanical, clerical, social, and the like. 
These data, along with reliable personal records which include 
health information and facts relating to emotional and social 
growth are used by teachers to help children learn. They also 
give teachers factual insight into possible causes of learning or 
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behavioral difficulties. When such insight is gained, causes can 
be treated on individual bases and in professional ways. 

Guidance teachers assist in the choosing of vocations. They 
help in educational planning. They plan and administer testing 
programs then interpret the results of individual test instruments 
for the benefit of classroom teachers. Many qualify as highly 
trained psychologists. Public school teachers have come to de- 
pend upon these highly skillful people and the educational services 
they render. 


KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Another way that parochial teachers can learn from public 
schoolmen is in the application of human development knowl- 
edge. The treasury of wisdom about the true nature and purpose 
of man which is in the possession of all Catholic teachers has, per- 
haps, caused them to lag in the finding and applying of physical 
growth data. 

It is little wonder that when the parochial teacher’s eye is 
firmly fixed on the soul of his pupil that the little one’s progress 
in respect to his natural endowments becomes secondary. Nor 
should one wonder that, conversely, the public school teacher, 
striving to make more effective in a secular way the learning 
for which he is responsible, should look more and more into the 
vast and wonderous complexes of physical, motor, intellectual, 
social and emotional growth, since he is not permitted or doesn’t 
know how to put spiritual matters first. 

A major effect of applying growth and development data is 
to be found in the adoption of many and varied teaching methods. 
Whereas pedagogical tradition pictures the teacher as purveyor 
of information, current growth knowledge shows him more accu- 
rately to be overseer of development. Public school teachers are 
abandoning the teacher-lecture-pupil-recitation routine and are 
providing varieties of proven techniques, each one consistent with 
age and capability of the learner. 

Uninformed critics of this tendency in modern schools often call 
it weakness. They say schools are “too soft” or “catering to childish 
whims.” What the critics don’t know is that good public schools have 
records to prove that today’s children are learning more facts and 
skills than their parents did a generation ago. Moreover they’re 
learning these more efficiently. 
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Recent scientific data indicate that the acquisition of increasing 
ability to read, spell, compute, as well as acquire and use under- 
standings and skills is not generically different than acquiring in- 
creased height or weight or ability to play golf. 

Whereas it is a mistake to carry the analogy to the point of 
making learning synonomous with growth, as some overenthusi- 
astic progressive educators are wont to do, increasing increment 
in any specific learning bears many important relationships to total 
growth patterns of the learner. 

In some respects learning to read is like learning to walk. This 
is to say that the entire complex of structure and function of 
brain, muscles, bones and tendons must be matured to the point 
of carrying a child’s weight before he can begin to walk. Whether 
he wants to start such learning depends somewhat on his environ- 
ment, also. Since all people around him walk and most of those 
dearest to him constantly encourage him, he tries anxiously to 
carry his own weight through space. Though he falls often, he 
practices and repeats until walking has indeed become automatic 
with him. 


ATTENDING TO EACH CHILD’S LEARNING 


So it is with reading or any other intellectual skill. A sum of 
physiological and psychological processes must be matured to the 
point where a given individual, in a good environment, receives 
encouragment and direction in making correct responses or in 
getting insight. Here public school teachers are encouraged to 
view their role as one of helping each learner achieve his learning. 
This may mean setting different learning goals for different chil- 
dren. Just as some children start walking late and improve slowly 
(experience shows these matters bear no relation to how well they 
walk as adults) so the level of intellectual aim must be adjusted 
to the capacity of the learner. 

The end result of trying to tailor-make each child’s learning 
goals has been to increase the number of successes in learning. 
The whole atmosphere of a good public classroom is that of teacher 
and learner co-operatively engaged in matters of learning. This 
is not “watering down,” for success is not guaranteed to each, 
nor are the excessively slow learners allowed to progress with their 
more rapid brothers. However developmental data are used to 
place each child in the most favorable learning environment and 
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thereafter the teachers try to work with the forces of natural 
growth rather than oppose them. This precludes one standard 
for all and success only for those who meet it. 

Increased information about the variety of ways humans grow 
has resulted in other beneficial teaching techniques. Differentiated 
assignments is one of these. Here good teachers give varying home- 
work to different children, determining the character of the work 
to be done by the need of the child. In consequence, a pupil who 
needs drill in order to perfect a skill will get it, as will his school 
mate be given reading or writing or problems to solve. Effort 
is made to maintain and increase all favorable gains in skills 
and knowledge while supplying extra effort and motivation to 
areas of learning which are lagging. 

The point of purpose in out-of-class study is not primarily to 
discipline. It is to extend the classroom to the study desk at 
home. Ideally, no public school assignment is given unless it 
can be defended as a true aid in learning. Hence, reading assign- 
ments are given to enrich certain backgrounds; drill will be 
assigned only when pupil and teacher share the conviction that 
correct repetition can result in solid skill advances. Needless to 
point out, homework is never palatable. It takes doing and it’s 
work instead of play. It can, therefore, still serve the disciplinary 
purpose that parochial schools are anxious to serve. It can con- 
tribute both to knowledge and to character. 


ADMIRABLE ONENESS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Of course, exchange of professional information is a two-way 
process and public school teachers can certainly profit from the 
wealth of experience in Catholic schools. Probably the most 
important fact herein is that Catholic education is theocentric. 
It is not unpartisan in matters of character teaching and curric- 
ulum and it does not try to be. 

Not that one finds a Catholic brand of mathematics or foreign 
language, but parents can be assured that entire curriculums 
in good parochial schools pivot around man’s duties and obli- 
gations to God. Quite in addition to classes in religion and 
theology, holy pictures, frequent assistance at Mass, and extra- 
class religious activities all help to focus learners’ eyes on the 
central fact of existence. 

Classes usually begin with prayers and even in the most tech- 
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nical subjects, parochial students can depend on teachers who 
will provide a consistent point of view. No Catholic teacher is 
satisfied when learning results in personal confusion on the part 
of the child, and in matters of personal behavior and morals, 
there exists an admirable oneness among the faculty. 

This is the first parochial virtue which deserves public school 
emulation. However, only part of this great educational asset 
can be copied, but it is an important part. Not being permitted 
to teach theology nor religion nor to emphasize Christianity in 
the total school environment, public school faculties still can 
take positive steps to incorporate consistency in both curriculum 
and character training. 

Too often faculty meetings in modern schools descend into the 
tedious monotony of administrative detail. One cause of this is 
the variety of personal philosophies and moral points of view 
held by the teachers. Essentials not being agreed upon, accidents 
become the only safe agenda. 

The contribution here is to make known the pattern of using 
faculty meetings for the specific planning of all around character 
improvement in the children. This presumes, of course, that all 
members of a public school faculty are themselves good people or 
at least that they are trying to improve and that they take the 


matter of virtue seriously. 


HIGH MORAL STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 


Unfortunately, the presumption is too great in most schools. 
But a beginning of consistency must be made in this respect, and 
a good place to begin is in the standards set for teaching personnel. 

Administrators and personnel officers virtually can name their 
own requirements when it comes to personal qualifications of 
prospective teachers. State wide certification standards control 
subject-matter preparation and professional education courses. 
Personal qualities are left to administrative discretion. 

Often nowadays teachers are hired after exhaustive inquiry into 
their subject-matter competency and no inquiry at all into personal 
beliefs or habits. In public systems pushed for personnel the 
subject standards may even be lowered beyond the state minimum. 
Even this does not require more of the hiring officer than a scanty 
perusal of superficial personality characteristics. 
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This is not as it should be. Generations of effort to make public 
schools secular and out from the control of local ministers seems 
to have reached an opposite and undesirable extreme. Under- 
standably not wanting each detail of their personal lives controlled 
(older teacher contracts used to force Sunday school teaching along 
with day school, and sometimes control clothing worn, hair styling, 
and forbid smoking) teachers and administrators retain their old 
sensitivity about protecting personal freedoms. Personal lives, be- 
liefs and habits now are said to have nothing to do with ability 
to teach. 

Parochial school teachers, not having a like history, were never 
offered an opportunity to doubt the tremendous personal effect 
of teacher upon pupil. Here is a professional truth which Cath- 
olic teachers need to exchange with their public counterparts. 

Teaching involves the impact of soul upon soul, personality 
upon personality. There are many public school teachers who know 
this, but they are not encouraged to air the point of view. Catholics 
can contribute to the molding of opinion in this important matter. 
Public officials can be urged to emphasize personal qualifications in 
the hiring of new teachers. Those who take goodness seriously 
and who can be counted on to co-operate in planning consistent 
character education can be given high employment priority and 
their effectiveness, as well as their subject knowledge background, 
be made the bases for continuous upgrading. 


CENTERING CURRICULUM AROUND VIRTUE 


A second lesson is in the teaching of morals. All schools must 
teach high morals. When public schoolmen shy from this reality, 
it is usually in an attempt to satisfy a minority of the members 
of a faculty or a few parents. 

Morals are learned by children mainly through mimicry; first 
of parents, then of teachers who still stand in loco parentis. Classes 
in religion may not be notorious for their effects in overt learner 
behavior, but it is in the academic classroom, through personal 
conversations with teachers, and through incidental lessons that 
these subjects are most effectively learned. 

It follows that public school teachers should bear down on 
this part of education. They should plan for it and recognize 
that progress toward virtue is a central personal objective for 
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every learner. There may be no classes in goodness, but it is quite 
possible for the entire faculty jointly to shoulder this important 
part of helping children grow up. 

Public schoolmen have a motto that if a learning purpose is 
known and defined, a good faculty can set up a curriculum that 
will gain it. Here where an orthodox curriculum to such end is 
not permitted, public teachers have let themselves neglect the 
very purpose. Yet their vast know-how in setting up well-planned 
but incidental learnings should result in character education once 
more being an outcome of all schools. 


CONCLUSION 


These then are some ways that the people associated with Cath- 
olic schools can join with the public school teachers in exchanging 
professional knowledge. Catholics can learn the important effects 
of keeping all children enrolled, modifying requirements and pos- 
sibly educational purposes for those children who deviate from 
the expected norms. Guidance programs can be set up to find 
and utilize more of the psychological and growth information to 
help learning; the scientific knowledge of human growth and de- 
velopment can be applied to make learning more efficient. 

For their part, the public schoolmen can learn the essential lesson 
of centering the entire curriculum around the core of virtuous 
human behavior. Parochial schools can contribute both to faculty 
planning in this matter and can help fashion public opinion which 
will affect teacher recruitment. 

The exchange of professional knowledge should be a factor op- 
posing the growing gulf which exists between public and private 
institutions. Not understanding one another fully and each being 
in the uncomfortable position of hearing constantly about the 
others’ weaknesses, teachers of both institutions are prone to take 
a dim view of the achievements of the other. 

Both sides can heal this. It is completely desirable and quite 
possible to join hands and together attack the colossal task of 
educating the country’s children. 


* * 


* 


Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, First Lady of the Land, re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Saint 
Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, last month. 


AN EVALUATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


By Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, O.S.B.* 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement of the Problem 


THE TEACHER IS, POTENTIALLY, one of the most influ- 
ential figures in the world. The living results of yesterday’s teach- 
ing are seen in today’s society. Today’s classrooms breathe with 
the life of tomorrow’s leaders and followers. Herein lies the real 
“shape of tomorrow,” and it is truly molded by the teacher. 

Because of the teacher’s great potential, for the past decade or so 
there have been rumblings on the educational scene. Dissatisfaction 
with the result of the new education could occasionally be heard, 
but it took a series of dramatic international events to bring this 
mere murmur to a roar. Headlines scream, “What Is Wrong with 
Our Schools?” And now the whole system, the philosophy and 
structure of education in the United States, is being questioned. 
Opinions and advice have been freely forth-coming from intellec- 
tuals, professional educators, and laymen. 

From the pen of the intellectual critic, Paul Woodring, comes a 
new and daring proposal for a plan of reorganization of the Ameri- 
can school system including an area of higher education.’ Professor 
Woodring also recommends reform in the education of teachers, 
making proposals which in his own words are “controversial, an 
all but inevitable characteristic of proposals to change the status 
quo.”? In an attack entitled Schools Without Scholars* the citizen- 
parent pleads for the voice of parents to be heard in the determina- 


*Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, O.S.B., M.A., is the head of the Edu- 
cation Department of Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 
This article is the first in a series of three to be published here which 
comprise the abstract of Sister's unpublished doctoral dissertation entitled 
“An Evaluation of Teacher Education Programs in a Selected Group of 
Catholic Liberal Arts Colleges for Women,” which was completed in De- 
cember, 1958, in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America. 

1Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957), pp. 143-158. 

2 Ibid., p. 235. 

3John Keats, Schools Without Scholars (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1958), p. 202. 
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tion of educational policies. Moreover, an enormous reading public 
has been stirred to thought on the subject by the series “The Crisis in 
Education” which appeared in Life.‘ 

Because the preparation of teachers is necessarily reflected in the 
end product of the school, it is only natural that institutions which 
prepare teachers should be a chief focal point of attack from without, 
and an area of scrutiny from within, as the nation seeks an inspired 
solution. Catholic institutions which prepare teachers are not ex- 
empt from the current criticism, although the characteristically tra- 
ditional approach of the Catholic colleges has rendered them a 
little less vulnerable to it. 

Catholic institutions which prepare teachers have the further 
advantage of programs unified and solidified by a common basic 
philosophy of education. This philosophy becomes personalized 
through the utterances of His Holiness which serve as a support 
and stabilizing factor in the efforts of Catholic educators. The 
author was correct who said: 


Pope Pius XII stands both in his own right and in the 
power of his office as a giant in the field of educational 
thought. Throughout the years of his pontificate the present 
Holy Father has delivered over eighty addresses on the sub- 
ject of education. .. . 

These addresses, when taken together, are a delineation 
and explanation of the principles set down in his predeces- 
sor’s encyclical [Christian Education of Youth by Pope Pius 
XI]. Conversant with the problems of education from the 
experience of his earlier years and surrounded by a host of 
advisors skilled in the field of education, Pope Pius XII is 
fully capable of exercising that ordinary magisterium of 
the Church in these addresses.° 


These allocutions of Pope Pius XII are of singular importance 
in any strengthening of the educational process. Indeed, they 
form the framework around which is structured the criteria used 
in this study for evaluating the Catholic philosophy* of teacher 
education programs. 


— in Education,” Life (March 24, March 31, April 7, April 14, 
1958). 

5Vincent Yzermans, Pope Pius XII and Catholic Education (St. Meinrad, 
Indiana: Grail Publications, St. Meinrad Archabbey, Inc., 1957), p.vii. 

6 The term “Catholic philosophy” is used here advisedly, and will be used 
throughout the paper. Justification of its use will be explained on page 246. 
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Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this study, then, is to make an evaluation of pro- 
grams for teacher education’ in a selected group of Catholic liberal 
arts colleges for women. The study will be based on existing pro- 
grams of teacher education in these colleges. The evaluation will 
be made in the light of two classifications of criteria: (1) the 
Standards of the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education ;* and (2) criteria of a Catholic philosophy of teacher 
education. 


Need for the Study 


Eighty per cent of the high school teachers employed in 1957 
were educated in liberal arts colleges and universities.? Obviously, 
therefore, the liberal arts colleges, accepting some of the criticism 
hurled at education today, need to scrutinize the programs which 
prepare teachers. This need is sufficient reason for a study. 

More specifically, however, Catholic institutions which prepare 
teachers are part of the fulfillment of a universal command “to 
teach all nations.” Implied in this mandate is the responsibility to 
prepare adequately those who teach. Current criticism shows that 
it is imperative that Catholic colleges strengthen their programs 
academically, philosophically, and in all content areas. The rapidly 
expanding influence of the National Council for the Acceditation 
of Teacher Education, commonly referred to as NCATE, and the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards requires that Catholic colleges improve their programs pro- 
fessionally as well. 

The changes emerging from elementary and secondary education 
program expansion, the spread of range in pupil ability, the current 
interest in teacher-aides, the diversified programs for financing the 
preparation of lay teachers for parochial schools, the prevalent teach- 


7™The term “program of teacher education” as used here and elsewhere 
in this article “is meant to cover all the institution is doing in the prep- 
aration of teachers including admission and selection, curriculum, faculty 
selection and assignment, requirements for graduation, and facilities.” This 
definition is taken from Standards and Guide for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, (1957: Washington, D. C, National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education) Guide for Standard I, p. 4. 

8In this work the standards will be presented in a general way. 


® Woodring, of. cit., p. 160. 
10 Matt. 28:19. 
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er shortage, the Report of the Sister-Formation Conference with its 
implications for more effective co-ordination of the spiritual and 
intellectual preparation of religious teachers — all these innovations 
demand a reappraisal, redirection, or revamping of teacher educa- 
tion programs. 


Scope of the Study 


This study is confined to four-year Catholic liberal arts colleges 
for women which (1) offer teacher education programs, (2) are 
regionally accredited, and (3) are conducted by religious orders 
of women. Regional accreditation was regarded as an important 
factor in delineating the scope as the fact of accreditation guarantees 
a common minimum liberal arts foundation in all the teacher edu- 
cation programs studied here. The delineation given above excludes 
all co-educational institutions, diocesan teachers’ colleges, and the 
many other normal training schools of religious communities. The 
total teacher education program — elementary, secondary, or both 
— will be studied in each college. 

According to the Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools in 
the United States" and the Accredited Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States ninety-eight colleges fall within the 
scope of this study. 


Procedure of the Study 


In order to provide a measuring instrument to ascertain the 
extent to which teacher education programs met the standards of 
the NCATE and were imbued with a Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation, a questionnaire embodying these criteria was constructed. 

To determine the validity of the instrument, a pilot study was 
conducted in which the questionnaire was sent to administrators 
or instructors of education departments in twenty-five colleges with 
whom the writer had personal acquaintance or indirect contact. 
Twenty administrators responded, and the questionnaire was re- 
vised on the basis of returns from the trial survey. The twenty 
administrators, each from an institution conducted by a different 


11National Catholic Welfare Conference, Department of Education, Di- 
rectory of Catholic Colleges and Schools (Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1956), p. 156. 

12National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies of the United 
States, Accredited Institutions of Higher Education in the United States 
(Amherst, Mass., The Committee, 1957). 
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religious community, represented colleges in fourteen states, well 
distributed geographically. 

The revamped questionnaire, together with a covering letter by 
Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, executive secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Educational Association, urging sup- 
port of the study was sent to persons responsible for teacher education 
in the ninety-eight colleges eligible for participation in the study. 
Sixty-eight institutions, approximately 67 per cent of the total num- 
ber eligible, indicated their interest in co-operating in the study by 
returning the completed questionnaire. 

With the returns studied, twenty-three colleges were selected for 
personal visitation and interview on the basis of the following dis- 
tribution factors: geographical — east to west United States; re- 
ligious — representation of various religious communities; programs 
— distinctive features or unique offerings; physical plant — facilities 
such as curriculum library, curriculum laboratory, or campus school ; 
enrollment — sampling from large, average, and small colleges. 

In reporting the questionnaire responses of institutions in this 
study, colleges are not identified but are grouped according to the 
classification of their returns except where specific responses were 
followed up with interviews or when programs, plans, and similar 
materials are presented in their entirety. 

To a certain extent the conclusions in this survey derive their 
significance from the excellent qualifications of the personnel con- 
tributing information for this study. Specific administrators supply- 
ing responses include: twenty college presidents, forty-one deans, 
fifty-five registrars. Group participation was represented by admin- 
istrators and faculty members from areas other than education in 
eighteen of the colleges, and forty-nine faculties of education. This 
study, then, is the result of the co-operative and generous assistance 
of more than 300 administrators and teachers in sixty-six colleges 
who gave magnanimously of their time in filling out a detailed 
questionnaire. Members of twenty-three colleges, moreover, gra- 
ciously consented to be interviewed. The interest and support of 
these participants made the evaluation possible; the combined power 
of their seasoned opinions and the balanced wisdom of their experi- 
ence give strength to the conclusions derived from this survey. 
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DESCRIPTIVE DATA ON CO-OPERATING COLLEGES 


A composite picture of the institutions dealt with here may be 
formed from many of these facts. Colleges in the study are located 
in twenty-six states plus the District of Columbia, and the six regional 
accrediting associations are represented in the following numbers: 
North Central, twenty-seven; Middle States, twenty; New England, 
eight; Northwest, two; Southern, three; and Western College, six. 
Since the North Central Association covers the largest geographical 
area, and the Middle States the more heavily populated areas, the 
seeming imbalance of representation is actually not disproportionate 
to the representation of the other regional associations. 

Table 1 pictures the total enrollments (equated) in terms of 
intervals of 200 and their relation to the total faculty (equated) ™. 


TABLE | 
RELATION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
(EQUATED) TO TOTAL FACULTY (EQUATED) IN 
CO-OPERATING COLLEGES BY ENROLLMENT INTERVALS 


Enrollment Intervals Colleges Number of Faculty 
Number Percentage Range Mean 


17-35 26 
15-51 28 
32-64 43 
42-68 59 
60-80 66 


Total 

The wide range in faculty number indicated in Table 1 may 
be due to the fact that the type of institution in this study varies 
from the colleges with no resident students to colleges in which 
more than 90 per cent of the students are resident. Where there 
is a largely resident student body, a situation is often created neces- 
sitating a reduction of the teaching load because of a heavy co- 
curricular program, residence hall supervision and counseling, and 
other services. There additional personnel are required. 

Although superior programs of teacher education may function 
at a level considerably above minimum standards set by accrediting 


13 Part-time students equated to full-time students on the basis of the 
average number of credit hours carried by full-time students. 

14 Part-time faculty equated to full-time faculty on the basis of the aver- 
age teaching load. 


3 4.6 
BE 
9.1 
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associations, professional approval by membership in recognized edu- 
cational organizations indicates a certain degree of status. For this 
reason, the status of the co-operating colleges is given here. The 
kinds of recognition noted are AACTE and NCATE membership, 
NCATE membership application filed, and state approval. “Having 
filed application for NCATE membership” is regarded as a kind 
of recognition. The reason for this is that a considerable time may 
elapse between the date of filing application and the actual evalu- 
ation by the committee. The average college would not undergo 
the expense of an evaluation unless it felt reasonably sure of its 
ability to meet the requirements of the evaluation standards. 

Sixty-five of the co-operating colleges (one college did not re- 
spond to this item) report state approval of their programs of 
teacher education. (Regional accreditation, a selective factor in 
this study, is presupposed here.) Five colleges (7.6 per cent) have 
two types of recognition, and ten colleges (15.2 per cent) have triple 
recognition. Five colleges are members of NCATE, eight have filed 
application, six indicated the intention of filing application soon, 
and one is now studying the NCATE proposals. This makes a total 
of twenty colleges reporting varying degrees of interest in NCATE 
membership. Since the “intention to make application in the future” 
was not an item on the questionnaire but simply information vol- 
unteered by seven colleges, it is likely that other colleges are also 
interested. 

The types of programs offered by the colleges are indicated in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF CO-OPERATING COLLEGES 
REPORTING TYPES OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
ACCORDING TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AND/OR SECONDARY SCHOOL PREPARATION 


Types of Programs Colleges Reporting 
Number Percentage 
Elementary and Secondary .................-.--- 58 87.9 
Total Elementary 61 
Secondary Only ...... 7.6 
63 
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In reporting statistics on the co-operating colleges the following 
procedures are followed: * (1) all items referring specifically to ele- 
mentary teacher education programs are based on percentages of 
sixty-one, the total number of colleges offering elementary programs; 
(2) all items referring specifically to secondary teacher education 
programs are based on percentages of sixty-three, the total number 
of colleges offering secondary programs; (3) all items referring to 
the total education programs without reference either to the elemen- 
tary or secondary level are based on percentage of sixty-six, the total 
number of colleges cooperating in the study; (4) whenever the term 
“co-operating colleges” is used without a numerical adjective it: 
(a) refers to the sixty-six colleges in the study or (b) is supported 
by a footnote indicating the specific number of colleges responding 
to the item in question. 

In fairness to the colleges which co-operated so generously to my 
request for information it must be pointed out that many colleges 
in the North and South and others in the East-West line of travel 
which were not selected for visitation had excellent teacher education 
programs, but selection had to be made so as to provide distribution 
and to keep the study within the travel-time limitations and financial 
resources of the writer. Also, when information procured from inter- 
views fit into categories already established, the data is not identified 
with a particular institution or individual interviewed. Conse- 
quently, many of the administrators and teachers interviewed are 
not identified. 

Questionnaire and interview results were combined in deriving 
general conclusions and the total results weighed against the stand- 
ards of the NCATE and criteria of a Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation. The status quo was presented and recommendations made. 

The present study investigates the perennial question: how can 
we prepare better teachers to do even better teaching? This work 
differs from previous research in this field primarily in the criteria 
by which the present programs are evaluated. They offer, it is hoped, 
a clear picture of what Catholic teacher education programs are 
doing in the light of what professional educators think they should 


145The complete dissertation contains forty-three tables with tabulated 
frequencies concerning teacher education policies, trends, patterns, etc. 
In this abstract, however, only the most significant findings are reported in 
summary statements. For detailed and itemized information, it will be neces- 
sary to consult the original dissertation. 
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do, and in the light of what a great contemporary Pope, Pius XII, 
fully aware of both the changing and the changeless, thought edu- 
cation should be. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


An attempt to evaluate teacher education programs seems as 
futile as an attempt to evaluate the extent of the candle beams which 
Shakespeare’s Jessica saw in the Merchant of Venice, or, to use a 
more modern analogy, the far-reaching effects of an atomic chain 
reaction. Scientists, for all the progress they have made in the past 
decades, really do not know the extent to which products of each 
atomic reaction activate additional reactants, or how certain outer- 
space conditions may affect reactions, or even the exact point at 
which new reactions finally cease to occur. 

Similarly, in the chain reaction of education, educators really do 
not know the extent to which teacher education programs cause 
teachers to activate the self-activity of the learning ability of the 
student, or how psychological, sociological, economic, and spiritual 
factors activate new educational reactions, or even the point to 
which external factors cease to have educational influence. Yet 
despite the seeming futility of their efforts, scientists use all means 
available to measure the effects of atomic reactions, knowing that 
they have not found all the answers. Educators, likewise, use all 
the means available to measure the effects of teacher education pro- 
grams, knowing too that they have much to learn in the process. 
If they conclude that the effects are, for all their efforts at measuring, 
as indefinite as the “good deed in a naughty world” with which Jessi- 
ca concluded her measurement, the connotations are at least hopeful. 

The term “evaluate” taken in its broadest sense means to deter- 
mine the value of or to appraise. Teacher education may be said 
to be successful in a sense if the students, educated by teachers 
prepared in a given program, are successful both as individual 
Christian citizens and as competent members of American society 
according to their ability. Yet there are certain intangible outcomes 
of education, both in the natural and supernatural order, which defy 
measurement. Anyone who has worked with prospective teachers 
must have faced the student who does not quite meet objective 
measurement—yet who knows how to give and share the “gifts 
of the spirit” which are so completely a part of her. “Success” is 
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in itself paradoxical, since “success” in this world may be failure in 
terms of “another world.” Despite the limitations in an evaluation 
of this type, an attempt is worth the effort. 

There are certain objective standards by which teacher education 
programs can be measured and the results interpreted with a view 
to improving the programs. Because the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education is the only teacher education 
organization which exercises an accrediting function, its criteria have 
special significance for institutions which prepare teachers. 

In evaluating those values intensely real but not always calculable 
in numbers—the extent to which Catholic colleges prepare teachers 
to transmit a knowledge and a way of life—the criteria given by 
Pope Pius XII in his allocutions on education are of great worth. 


Standards of the NCATE 


In establishing these standards, the Council recognizes 
that teacher education is and can be effectively carried on 
in a variety of types of colleges and universities. In applying 
the standards, therefore, due consideration is given to dif- 
ferences in objectives, organization, and curriculum pat- 
terns. The essential requirement is that the institution have 
a program for the preparation of teachers supported by a 
well qualified faculty and adequate facilities.” 


Standards: 


I — Objectives of Teacher Education 
II — Organization and Administration of Teacher 
Education 
III — Student Personnel Programs and Services for 
Teacher Education 
IV — Faculty for Professional Education 
V — Curricula for Teacher Education 
VI — Professional Laboratory Experiences for Prospec- 
tive Teachers 
VII — Facilities and Instructional Materials for Teacher 
Education 


16 National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, Standards and 
Guide for Accreditation of Teacher Education 1957, (17th Street and 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W. Washington 6, D. C.), p. 2. 


11 [bid., pp. 1-24. 
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Criteria from Catholic Philosophy 


As mentioned previously, the NCATE standards are not used 
definitively. Standards relative to a basic Catholic philosophy of 
teacher education are also incorporated into the evaluation. 

The term “Catholic philosophy” as it is used above and through- 
out this paper would not be accepted by certain philosophers. They 
reason, and correctly so, that as philosophy is the study of all things 
through their ultimate causes through natural reason, then theology, 
the scripture, and the canons of the church are automatically ex- 
cluded. However, there is a wider sense in which the word philoso- 
phy can be used. In this sense philosophy is defined as a set of 
guiding principles which underlie any given field, e.g., law or educa- 
tion. In this broader sense of the term philosophy, one draws 
upon revelation as well as upon reason. 

In dealing with philosophy of education it would be possible to 
form a philosophy of education in this strict meaning, but this would 
be inadequate because man’s end is supernatural and cannot be 
known without revelation. Since everything depends upon the 
primacy of the end, one could not have a real Catholic philosophy 
of education without drawing from theology. The term “philoso- 
phy” is not used univocally. The philosophy of education is analo- 
gous in that it studies the whole field of education. It is therefore 
universal in outlook just as philosophy is in its outlook of reality.” 

Because of the oneness of truth, the principles of a Catholic phi- 
losophy of education must be identical with those of a philosophy 
of Catholic teacher education. However the unity of truth manifests 
itself through diverse channels. “The natural object of the intellect 
is all being . . . but not all being at once, except in the case of the 
Divine Intellect which in a single act, comprehends all reality.” ” 
The basic principles of a Catholic philosophy of educatign take on 
a new light as they are applied to modern environment, child and 
adolescent psychology, general and specific preparation of teachers, 
the role of parents in education, and the myriad facets of modern 
educational theory and practice. 


18Class notes in Catholic Philosophy of Education, Msgr. Bernard Ratti- 
gan, The Catholic University of America, Spring Semester, 1957. 

19 [bid, 

Charles Hart, The Thomistic Theory of Mental Faculty (Washington, 
D. C. The Catholic University of America Press, 1930), p. 84. 
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In his allocutions on education, Pope Pius XII names the quali- 
ties of good teachers and good teaching and provides, by inference, 
criteria for the evaluation of a Catholic philosophy of teacher edu- 
cation. Since the application of Catholic principles as drawn from 
papal addresses would cover unlimited cases, thirteen values con- 
cerning youth, parents, teachers, and education were abstracted and 
wil] serve as criteria: 


1. Readiness to meet life philosophically in a Catholic way 
Consciousness of the importance of a knowledge of religious 
truths 
An appreciation of the educative role of parents 
An understanding of the role of the church in education 
A right conscience in the ethics of the profession 
Deep respect for the individual person 
Understanding of the Christian principles of child psychology 
Understanding of the Christian principles of adolescent 
psychology 

9. Ability to think things through 

10. A broad general education 

11. Adequate subject matter specialization 

12. Superior knowledge of materials of instruction 
13. Proficiency in effective teaching methods™ 


It is important to note that these criteria are in harmony with the 
standards of the NCATE, in some cases essentially the same. They 
will not be treated as specifically as are the NCATE standards but 
will permeate the work as they should permeate the entire teacher 


education program. 


FINDINGS ON STANDARD I 


With the professional and philosophical criteria established, the 
remainder of this article will be devoted to making an evaluation 
of the teacher education programs in the co-operating colleges and 
to suggesting ways for improving these programs in order to develop 
inspired teachers who will inspire students—thus bringing to all 
mankind the richness and fullness of holy, integrated living. 


21In the original dissertation, each value is substantiated with several 
sources from Papal allocutions. 
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Standard I — Objectives of Teacher Education 


The teacher education objectives of an institution should 
(1) indicate the school positions for which persons are 
prepared; (2) make clear the assumptions, beliefs, and 
values which the program, or any part of it, is meant to 
exemplify; and (3) indicate the institution’s goals for im- 
proving education in general through research, service, and 
experimentation.” 


Types of Statements of Objectives 


Thirty-seven, or a little more than half of the colleges in the study 
have objectives specifically stated for teacher education. The pattern 
of groups who participated in formulating objectives are varied: 
the highest frequency is found in a combination of president, dean, 
faculty of Department of Education, and administrators and in- 
structors from various areas of the colleges. Thirty-four colleges 
have representation from academic departments, but the fact that 
thirty colleges do not indicate such participation points toward 
serious deficiency. (Two colleges did not respond to the item on 
objectives.) Academic representation in formulating objectives 
would help preserve both “content” and “method” objectives. 

The absence of written expression of objectives in almost half of 
the colleges may be partially explained by the fact that in small 
colleges “gentlemen’s agreements” frequently substitute for formal 
statements. The danger is that the “gentlemen” are changeable and 
such “agreements” not clearly defined. Because defining a goal 
facilitates achieving it, it seems advisable that teacher education 
departments in the co-operating colleges which do not have objec- 
tives explicitly stated should work toward formulating them. 

Most of the colleges with explicitly stated objectives indicate the 
school positions for which students are prepared. One decidedly 
favorable aspect of the consideration of objectives was that the 
frequency of review projects a healthy outlook. Twenty-three col- 
leges undertook revision of objectives in 1957; five are now engaged 
in revision; three review their objectives annually; the most remote 
date of revision listed was 1954. 

An explanation of the means used to compile the set of values 
chosen has been given. The values were listed, and the colleges asked 


22NCATE, Standards and Guide for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1957, op. cit., p. 3. 
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to indicate those underlying the objectives of their programs and 
the degree of importance of each in the hierarchy of values held by 
their institution. That the colleges recognize the relative impor- 
tance of theology, philosophy, psychology, and method was evi- 
denced by the answers to the query, since values underlying theology 
and philosophy were rated much higher than those underlying 
methods, showing that the Catholic colleges are conscious of their 
major objective. 


Research and Experimentation 


Because research often begets experimentation which in turn 
initiates new research, these two aspects of good teacher education 
programs will be considered jointly. Thirty colleges * occupied with 
a variety of studies present a composite picture of an effort to im- 
prove the total program. Four are working to eliminate duplication 
in professional courses. Typical of this group is “a study made in 
the school year 1956-57 which represented an effort to cover in other 
classes the essentials of two courses which have been eliminated, 
thus allowing six more hours for subject enrichment.” * 

Eight colleges are altering or improving the education program 
itself. Examples of studies in this area are: “placing some elemen- 
tary education students in a liberal arts program with a minimum 
of professional education—though adequate for a good beginning 
teacher;” “study of a fifth-year program;” and an effective plan of 
integrating lectures, observations, and participation. 

Five colleges are studying one or more of the following areas: 
meeting requirements for NCATE accreditation; making adjust- 
ment to new state teacher certification requirements, and “setting 
up a program to conform to the Everett Report of the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference, an effort which has necessitated many changes in 
the current teacher education curriculum.” 

Two colleges are investigating the reading ability of college stu- 
dents, and follow-up studies of graduates are being made by four 
of the group. A specific illustration of this latter category is a study 
which was initiated in February 1958 for the purpose of evaluating 


23 The number of experiments or research projects totals more than thirty 
because some colleges are engaged in two activities of this type. These ac- 
tivities are explained in detail in the dissertation. 
24Interview with Sister Francis Jane, S.L., Chairman, Department of 


Education, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado, April 15, 1958. 
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the General Elementary Credential Program with a view of deter- 
mining its effectiveness. Closely related to this is “an attempt to 
discover the best way of articulating the program of undergraduate 
secondary education with the program for the M.A.” 

General research covering a broad scope, such as a study of ob- 
jectives or values is the plan in six of the colleges. Work in a 
specific subject matter occupies research of four colleges. Studies 
in achievement in elementary algebra and an experiment in teach- 
ing French to primary school children in conjunction with a course 
in methods of teaching modern foreign languages are examples of 
this group. 

The head of the department of education in one institution has 
initiated research in tests and measurements by correlating the results 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests with the Scholastic Achieve- 
ment Tests. Under the direction of the college in conjunction with 
a member of the education department of another institution, the 
experiment is carried out in a selected group of elementary schools. 

Revised laboratory experience programs constitute the essence of 
experimentation in two colleges during the junior year. Freeing 
students one afternoon each week during the junior year for labora- 
tory experiences is the intent of one college while the other college 
is experimenting with the incorporation of directed observation and 
laboratory experiences within methods courses.” 

Two schools gave answers which are interesting as they are 
difficult to catalog in any of the headings used so far. One college 
has “plans for a children’s museum and a curriculum laboratory.” * 
The other entrant in this listing is experimenting in a five-year study 
of tape teaching, “a method of individualized instruction in ten 
electronically equipped classrooms.” 

The purpose, and it is to be hoped the results, of the research 
carried on by the education departments will be the improvement 
of the entire education program. Those projects involving certifi- 
cation and accreditation, improvement of specific education studies 


25Interview with Helen K. Billings, Acting Director Department of Edu- 
cation, College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri, April 2, 1958. 
26Interview with Sister Rosemarie Julie, Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, College of Notre Dame, Belmont, California, March 29, 1958. 
27Interview with Sister Jeanne Marie, O.S.B., Department of Education, 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, March 16, 1958. 
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and elimination of duplication will, no doubt, show immediate 
benefits. 

Some longer range studies (i.e., tape teaching) show imagination 
and vision and will take a much longer time to evaluate properly. 

That so much of this research is devoted to self-scrutiny certainly 
indicates the vigor of the education departments involved. But the 
fact that thirty-six colleges, or a few more than half, are not pres- 
ently engaged in experimentation suggests the need for improve- 
ment in this area. 


Special Services 


In the field of special services conducted by the education depart- 
ments such as workshops, conferences, refresher courses and the like, 
summer courses designed for the improvement of in-service teachers 
head the list, with workshops following closely in second place. 
Twenty-four per cent of the colleges did not report any service to 
the community and its teachers, but many colleges offered several 
services. 


Summary on Standard I 


It is very apparent that Catholic women’s colleges are conscious 
of their major objective. However, it would be quite unrealistic to 
conclude a discussion of any phase of objectives of a Catholic wom- 
en’s college without some consideration of the efforts made to pre- 
pare woman for her privilege of Christian motherhood. For every 
woman is potentially a mother, and as the privilege of motherhood 
carries with it the responsibility of educating the child, every woman 
is, therefore, potentially a teacher. Whether a mother by grace or 
by nature, this responsibility is little altered. No women’s college, 
especially no Catholic women’s college, can ignore preparation for 
this primary role of women. 

These are not idle words. In an address to the World Union of 
Catholic Women’s Organizations, Pope Pius XII praises indeed the 
mother who has been endowed “with precious gifts which enable 
her to transmit not only physical life but also those inner dispositions 
of soul and those qualities of the spiritual and moral order which 
determine human character.”* He praises also the work of the 


28“The Mission of the Catholic Woman,” Address to the 14th Congress 
of the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations, The Pope Speaks, 
IV, No. 4 (Spring, 1958), 416. 
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woman who in Christian and missionary countries “renounces mar- 
riage and devotes herself freely to the care of the sick and unfor- 
tunate, to the education of children, and to improving the condition 
of families,” thus bringing “to less enlightened minds the presence 
and action of God.” * 

Woman’s spiritual responsibilities, therefore, must be a primary 
concern of the Catholic teacher-education program. Young girls 
who attend Catholic women’s colleges have a right to learn of their 
own great potential. Pope Pius XII said of this potential of woman: 
“She perceives spiritual realities more easily [than man] is more 
conscious of them, interprets them and makes them felt by others. 

. .’5 Whether girls are to become wives and mothers or whether 
they are to know spiritual motherhood only, they are entitled to the 
knowledge of their own special role in life, the role of preserving or 
restoring a knowledge of the meaning of life to the families, classes, 
or neighborhood they reach.” This role makes all women potential 
teachers in the most profound sense of the word. 

This duty of the colleges in preparing women for their role is not 
fulfilled by inclusion of a host of courses on marriage and home- 
making, although these have value. The true values, the real foun- 
dations for woman’s role, lie in theology, philosophy, and the 
humanities together with a proper appreciation of the physical world 
which God made and amid whose wonders we daily live. Any 
Catholic women’s college which has neglected to present these 
foundations has failed in its raison d’etre. It cannot justify its 


existence. 


(To be continued) 


* 


* 


* 


Boston College played host to Sean T. O’Kelley, Presi- 
dent of Ireland; U.S. Attorney General William P. Rogers, 
and Carl Sandburg on three successive days last month. 


29 Tbid. 

39 Tbid. 

81 Tbid., p. 415. 

32In this same address, the Holy Father makes a strong plea for an apos- 
tolic sense among women, an awareness of their responsibilities beyond their 
families to the whole world, to “the vast numbers of your sisters who are still 
subjected to degrading customs, who are victims of misery, illiterate environ- 
ments, or of a total lack of the means of culture and education.” p. 414. 
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ADOLESCENTS AND ARTS 
By Robert A. Fahrner* 


LEARNING TO LIKE THE RIGHT THINGS and learning 
the right things to like are very different ideas. To learn to like 
Bartok is to gain insight and perception; to learn that Bartok should 
be liked is to pick up a morsel for cocktail chatter. 

The first approach—learning to like the right things—would seem 
to be the attitude the liberal arts departments of our colleges try to 
encourage; the second approach—learning the right things to like— 
would seem to be the frame of mind the arts departments try to 
combat. And yet if a student misses learning to like the right things 
in his college training, he will learn the right things to like; if he 
does not get a capacity for full rich enjoyment of Shakespeare, he 
will certainly get the notion that Shakespeare should be enjoyed. 
Instead of leaving school, then, with the power to grasp with a deep 
simple insight a good work of art (whether the medium be heroic 
couplets, marble, or the twelve-tone scale), he leaves with a list of 
the “Hundred Best” about which every cultured person should be 
enthusiastic. 


TRAINING INTELLECTUAL PACK RATS 


What has the list-compiler done with his intellectual energies for 
his college years? Certainly the list would be no more than the fruit 
of a leisurely week. The answer to the question is a frightening one: 
he has been ferretting out vital statistics on the “Hundred Best.” 
He has been collecting. If he misses learning a thing, all that is left 
is learning about the thing. If he misses understanding a Picasso, 
he can always gather tidbits about life on the Left Bank. 

This, then, is the failure of our liberal arts departments: the 
collector of the best opinions and the obscurest details, but for all 
of this still an aesthetic moron. 

The mind of the collector essentially lacks breadth. The lack of 
intellectual breadth seems to be rooted in a split between intellectual 
facility and aesthetic growth. Intellectual facility—merely becoming 
accustomed to the things about us—is inevitable. The vitality of the 


* Robert A. Fahrner is a member of the staff of the English Department 
at the College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California. 
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human intellect is unceasing. Aesthetic growth is that intangible 
extra quality, and that is not so easily acquired; it implies experience 
of the right things. Breadth does not necessarily accrue, and there- 
fore it can fall behind the inevitable intellectual facility. 

It also happens that a mind with facility (the inevitable product 
of life in general) but without breadth (the real goal of a liberal 
education) is automatically a collector. If the student lacks the 
breadth for perceiving Macbeth in its simplicity, the only way open 
to him is collecting data which can range from diagraming the action 
of the play down to trying to establish the number of children Lady 
Macbeth had borne. Gathering data can be an excellent help, of 
course, but it is obviously secondary. 

The intellectual pack rat is the very antithesis of an intelligent 
man. He collects but does not perceive, placing himself in a strangely 
unshakable position. To tell him not to be a collector is to add 
another element to his collection. He can even add to his collection 
all the signs of not being an intellectual pack rat, but he thereby 
merely becomes a more avid one! 


AESTHETIC BEGINNINGS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Since the problem of being a collector has its beginning where 
intellectual life moves away from aesthetic life, it is not quite fair 
to give the college the complete responsibility for the failures. It 
reaps the fruits of the uneven growth. Were the college entrant a 
complete tabula rasa, the college could be held totally responsible. 
But since this is not so, the secondary system must bear its share of 
the blame because this is the area in which the intellect begins to 
grow from childhood to adulthood. If the mind grows like a weed, 
the colleges reap the appropriate harvest. 

This shapes the problem. How can a secondary school keep intel- 
lectual breadth, aesthetic growth, in pace with the intellectual facility 
that is inevitable? 

Surrounding the student with the arts early in his school career 
would seem to be an answer. If aesthetic growth implies experience 
of the right things, let the young person be immersed in these right 
things from the beginning. 

Although ideally the teen-ager would come into contact ‘with the 
arts both at home and at school, most young people do not come 
from homes providing this kind of background. Many parents lack 


A 
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the necessary understanding or willingness or money to furnish such 
an environment. And so, in most cases, the student must glean what 
he can from his teachers at school. 

Every teacher on the secondary level can make some contribution 
toward the aesthetic development of his charges. Depending upon 
his own interests, his schedule, and his subject matter, one teacher 
might be able to do more than another, it is true. One instructor 
might be helped by the initial attitude of his class and another hin- 
dered by the initial attitude of his class. But every teacher can make 
some positive contribution toward providing teen-agers with their 
urgently needed introduction to things of aesthetic value. 


PROVIDING CONTACT WITH MUSIC AND ART 


Contact with good music is not difficult to provide. Records 
might be played as teachers work in their classrooms before and after 
school: students wandering in early or staying late would be subtly 
exposed. Soft music might be played during the homeroom or the 
study periods. Good music might be played quietly during the 
science laboratory periods: it not only provides a pleasant back- 
ground for work, but it also tends to keep the classroom quieter. 
Reading periods with softly played records might be part of the 
English course. Both literary and musical growth would be stimu- 
lated in this way, especially if the teacher would take advantage of 
the time by chatting briefly with the individual members of the class 
to answer questions and to encourage. 

The very attractive covers currently used for records can be used 
profitably. Some of them on display or a few of them carelessly 
tossed on the teacher’s desk invariably stimulate curiosity. 

An occasional excursion to hear a professional or a college orches- 
tra might be arranged for particularly co-operative students. An 
occasional carefully chosen, well rehearsed semi-classical or classical 
piece performed with other selections by the school band or orchestra 
as part of an assembly would not draw much attention and yet fur- 
nish another artistic experience. 

Painting is not hard to incorporate into the classroom: interesting 
reproductions or prints can be displayed regardless of the subject 
matter taught in the room. Regular changing of displays is impor- 
tant for sustaining interest. Exhibits might even be placed in the 
hallways. 


by 
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Many teachers take advantage of nearby museums in connection 
with their course work, but many more do not. Visiting a section of 
a museum with definite purpose and with adequate preparation 
can be invaluable in alerting students to art. This might be done 
with English and drama classes as well as with art and history classes. 
Or a homeroom teacher might organize a museum tour independent 
of any class. 


REFINING READING TASTES 


Although a student can be set into a background of better music 
and painting with little or no active participation on his part, that 
student must be active for exposure to good literature. And this, of 
course, presents real complications. The whole reading problem has 
been under careful study by educators for years. Only a few general 
comments, then, will be made here. 

To begin with, it is important that any program to elevate reading 
tastes be built slowly on whatever literary interests the teen-ager 
might have at the start of the program, however unfortunate these 
literary interests might be. The one important thing is that the 
student read. As he feels more comfortable with reading, better and 
better reading can be encouraged. 

Keeping a few worth-while books with colorful covers—pocket 
sized or regular—in the classroom can be helpful; displays of inter- 
esting book jackets might arouse interest, too. But in spite of all the 
aids that might be used, raising literary taste is a tremendous chal- 
lenge. Fortunately, the success of some dedicated librarians and 
teachers shows that the challenge is not an impossible one. 

Good drama is the one part of better literature that is not so diffi- 
cult to introduce. Subtly encouraging the viewing of good motion 
pictures and television can help a student develop artistic aware- 
ness. An excursion to see a superior college or professional play is 
usually exciting for high school students and often very valuable. 
The high school term play itself might sometime be a play of more 
than ordinary literary value: even a comedy by Moliere or by 
Shakespeare, perhaps. The students might write reviews of the live 
and the filmed drama they see as part of their work for English or 
drama classes; clippings and reviews of current plays and films might 
be posted regularly to encourage interest in the theater arts. All of 
these activities can help produce the beginnings of critical taste. 
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ADAPTING PROGRAM TO CAPACITIES AND INTERESTS 


Beginning with more complex works of art, of course, might very 
well hinder the whole program. The start must be a slow one, with 
things that are not hard to understand: Rodgers’ “Victory at Sea,” 
Kostelanetz’s arrangements of the melodic themes from operas, 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812 Overture,” El Greco’s “View of Toledo,” 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s dancers, Poe’s short stories. (And even these 
will be far too advanced as beginnings for many.) As each student’s 
capacity grows, more broadening experiences should be provided for 
him. Nor should a student necessarily be expected to manifest 
simultaneous growth in all the media: his enthusiasm for one art 
form might initially far surpass his enthusiasm for the others. But 
he would be still growing aesthetically, obviously. 

Force, however, should have no place in the program. The picture 
of an unwilling student sitting perfectly still while someone analyses 
a painting or plays a classical record is a disturbing one. Incalcu- 
lable harm almost surely results from such an approach. The student 
must feel perfectly free about accepting or rejecting the art around 
him. But since we cannot like or dislike things we know nothing 
about, even the fact that an adolescent might take a negative atti- 
tude toward a particular piece is encouraging; he is at least mani- 
festing an awareness of the work. And with the arts, as with so 
many facets of life, initial impressions are not always lasting ones. 

A certain subtlety is much more valuable than any kind of pres- 
sure in stimulating aesthetic growth. Simply having the arts part 
of everyday living is almost always more satisfactory than long 
discussions and exhortations. Although short explanations in lay- 
man’s terms in answer to questions might be helpful, long discussions 
of aesthetics that take up class time and bore most of the students 
are unnecessary. Theory can come later. 


SUMMARY 


The practical proposals included in these paragraphs are neces- 
sarily random suggestions. A few of the methods might work with 
a given class; on the other hand, none of the methods might work 
with that class. The important thing is that somehow the teen-ager 
be exposed to the rudiments of the arts early in his intellectual 
growth. Each teacher must organize his own approach to his own 
particular situation. 
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Countless teachers, of course, have understood the urgent need 
of early aesthetic stimulation and have tried to meet the need— 
some successfully and others unsuccessfully. But unfortunately 
many others have not contributed positive effort to a solution of the 
widespread problem of the aesthetically retarded. 

The teacher’s goal in undertaking to provide a program of in- 
formal aesthetic experiences for his students should not be the 
formation of a group of prodigies. Rather, he should aim simply 
at affording opportunities for young people to meet the arts so that 
they can grow aesthetically as well as intellectually. And this at 
the point of cleavage, at the time when intellectual growing is often 
rapid and aesthetic stunting often common—in the high school. 

* * 

Brother Adrian Lewis, F.S.C., Ph.D., professor emeritus 
of Spanish at Manhattan College, celebrated his golden 
jubilee as a Brother on March 19. 

* * 

The Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Memorial Foundation has 
donated $800,000 to the Archdiocese of Los Angeles and 
$360,000 to the Diocese of Worcester for exceptional-child 
centers. 

* * 

Some 250 students have benefited in the past five years 
from the scholarship program of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. 

* * * 

Fordham University’s Spanish Institute for Sisters will 

be conducted from July 6 to August 14. 

Several hundred graduate fellowships and assistantships 
in physics at 171 colleges and universities are listed in a 
booklet “Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships in Physics 
for 1959-60,” issued by the American Institute of Physics. 

Chaminade College of Honolulu has been allocated $1,- 
230 for student loans under the National Defense Education 
Act. 


* * * 


Higher education in the United States is estimated to 
have property and endowment in excess of $14 billion, ac- 
cording to the American Association of Fund Raising Coun- 
sel, Inc. 


| 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY SUMMERS 
FOR TEACHING SISTERS 


By Sister Mary Regina, C.S.J.* 


CoLossAL ADVANCES IN THE ARTS and the sciences 
throughout the world filter behind convent walls and metamorpho- 
size the multiplicity of activities for the teaching Sisters. This 
change becomes apparent especially in the twentieth-century Sum- 
mer. Down the centuries, Summer trod on the heels of Spring, thus 
affording each teaching Sister leisure to pause, reflect and consider 
her life and work from June 15 until September registration. 

With nostalgic references, older nuns smilingly recall the good, 
old days when their vacations spelled a summer symphony resembling 
the poet’s picture. “It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. The 
holy time is quiet as a nun, Breathless with adoration.” 

Today, however, the elasticity of Sisters’ activities stretches to its 
breaking point, for summer plans begin to crystallize about Febru- 
ary 1. At this time, an avalanche of catalogues, bulletins, brochures, 
and releases deluge the president’s and the dean’s offices. 


PRELUDE TO ALLURING DAYS 


Enticing notices describe, “Six graduate fellowships for future 
secondary-school chemistry, physics or mathematics teachers are 
available at Boston College University.” 

Hence, students have to be interviewed, transcripts mailed and 
references written at once. 

Another release informs, “Five new fellowships for study in 
Canada in the fields of the arts, humanities, and the social sciences 
for the academic year 1959-60 are announced today by the Institute 
of International Education. Application deadline is April 15.” 

Teachers of college publications read in February, “Advisers to 
school publications will find courses of practical help at Marquette 
University, where the training is deeply rooted in the fundamental 
principles of Catholic liberal education.” 

One professor notes, “Supervision of School Publications and 


* Sister Mary Regina, C.S.J., is faculty adviser of publications and associ- 
ate professor of English at Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts. 
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Modern Feature Writing will be given at The Catholic University 
from June 30 to July 25.” 


ADAGIO IN EUROPE’S CLIME 


While some faculty members are slated for further study or 
refresher courses throughout the United States, a few of the Sisters 
consult atlases and travel agencies. These Sisters visualize roseate 
dreams evolving in the form of a summer in Europe with study 
at Stratford-on-Avon, a week end in Ireland, a glimpse of the 
canals in Venice, a flight to the French Riviera, an audience with 
the Holy Father. 

Thus, in this rapid-moving twentieth-century Summer, extended 
from February to June, teaching and planning go hand in hand for 
those who summer at home or abroad. Herculean tasks accumulate 
in these days of anticipatory alacrity. Staring from the publication 
adviser’s desk is the brochure “Rules for the Yearly Writing Con- 
test,” with the admonition, “Soundness of thought, effectiveness 
of expression, originality of concept.” Side by side is the “Survey 
and Rating for Member Publications,” with the ominous deadline 
for papers and magazines on July 1, for yearbooks on July 15. A 
tiny reminder queries, “Are your dues paid?” 

Then entry blanks wait to be filled in, completed files of the 
publications mailed and the inevitable dues paid. 

One adviser recalls that while summering in the Midwest, she 
received a bill for her belated publication dues. The announcement 
chided that her veteran publication is now relegated to an automatic 
fall survey. 

In the midst of the welter of twentieth-century turmoil near the 
end of the college year, come distribution of publications and pic- 
tures of seniors for publicity purposes, numberless conferences 
stemmed to contact and keep talented staff members, reminders for 
retiring editors, as well as helpful hints and suggestions for new 
editors and new business managers. 


GUARDING THE HOME FRONT 


For some teaching Sisters on campus, the evolution of the Sum- 
mer School Bulletin indicates an assignment at the community’s 
college, instead of study, travel, or leisure. And so, several nuns 
are mustered into active service for five weeks on the home front. 


q 
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They begin, in March, to revamp and refurbish former courses or 
delve into that scientific research problem in the offing. 

Early in the second semester, the annual retreat lists loom on 
the academic horizon for the teaching Sisters. A week in the desert 
comes as a welcome surcease to many, after the excitement of 
Senior Week on campus. Other professors wait until the end of 
the Summer for their spiritual resurgence. But, whether in June 
or August, long-range planning and packing hold a prominent place 
on the agenda, to facilitate that eagerly awaited week of retreat. 

Classrooms, convent assignments and wardrobes suffer some de- 
terioration over the months, of course. Each Sister now makes a 
strenuous effort to scrutinize domestic chores, as well as to remodel 
her religious habit and clothing — but only when her multifarious 
blue books are scored and her grades recorded in the Registrar’s 
office. 


NOCTURNE IN AUGUST DAYS 


Often the most meticulous and long-range plans go awry. For 
example, since one Sister is to attend the NSPA Annual Publica- 
tion Conference in Washington, D. C., from August 27-29, she 
and a companion are re-scheduled for retreat. This shifting assigns 
the two teachers to the nation’s capital in the sweltering August 
days instead of enjoying cool, sea breezes from the Atlantic Ocean. 

But this nocturne of a dreamy, pensive piece in the summer 
symphony, tells of other songs sung in the Master’s vineyard in 
August. Groups of teaching Sisters meet for discussion of Sister- 
Formation, for weighing renovations in their linens and habits — 
conforming to the suggestion of the late Holy Father, Pius XII, 
regarding the modernization of religious habits — or for attendance 
at workshops and Catholic Action gatherings. 

Scores of Sisters, with graduate degrees earned, offer their services 
in summer months to teach elementary- and high-school pupils 
in need of additional help. Several teachers becomes nurses’ aides 
at the community infirmary, releasing full-time nurses for their 
retreats and weeks off duty. Where religious communities open 
private beach homes or country houses for the Sisters, during the 
summer, groups of teachers staff the vacation houses. Sunshine, 
fresh air and salt water are doctors’ recommendations for teaching 


Sisters. 
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This twentieth-century Summer finds several Sisters en route 
weekly to the dentist or the oculist or the doctor. A busy year 
sometimes crowds out the immediate possibilities of these needs. 
And the hospitals bulge each summer with scores of nuns, who 
wait until “after the battle is over” before they succumb to surgery. 


AUGUST OBEDIENCES 


Into this medley of activities, unknown beyond convent walls, 
the inevitable creeps with funereal pace. When the teaching Sisters 
return from summer assignments of study, travel, volunteer work 
or hospitalization, the community custom of transfers or obediences 
is issued in late August, amid no little uneasiness. “One change 
necessitates another” and each Sister bows in submission. 

After new members become acclimated and old friends smile 
happily in other climes, the campus settles back to enjoy a respite 
of comparative calm and peace. With a little retrospect on bygone 
days and wee prospect apropos of the next semester, the religious 
life of the Sisters resembles an intermezzo in the symphony. 

Twentieth-century Summers thus endow each Sister with “the 
truth of a child, the daring of a paratrooper, the perseverance of 
a bill collector, the energy of a vest-pocket atomic bomb, and the 
authority of an encyclopedia.” 

* * * 

Some local public school boards have announced that 
beginning next fall kindergarten and first-grade pupils 
must have polio shots before they will be admitted to school. 

* 

UNESCO has reported a survey of 197 countries reveals 
that nearly half the world’s children are not getting any 
education at all. 


The National Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will spend $250,000 in developing 
105 new fifteen-minute TV programs during 1959. 


* * * 


Copies of the 1959 edition of “The Catholic Film Direc- 
tory” may be obtained free by religious from 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers 3, New York. 

* * * 

Of the 114 private schools in Puerto Rico, 104 are Cath- 

olic. The total number of teachers is 1,411. 
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Tue EpucaTIONAL PRINCIPLES OF FATHER JEAN-CLAUDE COLIN, 
S.M. by Rev. James A. Keelan, $.M., M.A. 


The purpose of this study is to expose the educational principles 
of Father Jean-Claude Colin, founder of the Society of Mary, and 
to analyze them in the light of theories of modern educators, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and recent papal teachings on education. 

The data were gathered from the writings of Father Colin, as 
contained principally in Le Tres Reverend Pere Colin by Father Jean 
Jeantin, in Antiquiores textus constitutionum societatis Mariae, ed- 
ited by Father John Coste, and Constitutiones presbyterorum socie- 
tatis Mariae, written by Father Colin for his religious society. 

The principal findings are: (1) Christian perfection is the core 
of Father Colin’s educational philosophy; (2) Father Colin’s edu- 
cational principles, both practical and theoretical, are in accord 
with sound principles of modern education; (3) Father Colin’s per- 
fection-centered philosophy of education is best suited for the de- 
velopment of the true intellectual life as conceived by St. Thomas; 
and (4) Father Colin’s philosophical and practical principles are 
in perfect accord with the educational teachings of the recent popes. 


A Stupy oF THE Duties oF DIocEsAN PRIEST-ADMINISTRATORS IN 
Diocesan SeconpAry ScHoots by Rev. Francis C. Maher, M.A. 


The main purpose of this dissertation was to ascertain the duties 
of the diocesan priest-administrator in diocesan secondary schools in 
order to determine the extent and limitations of their duties. 

The data for this study were acquired by means of a question- 
naire sent to the 140 priests operating diocesan secondary schools 
in 64 dioceses throughout the United States. Seventy-five, or 53.6 
per cent, of the priest-administrators, located in 48 of the dioceses, 
responded to the questionnaire. 

The episcopal practice of appointing diocesan priests as full-time 
administrators of secondary schools has, within the past ten years, 
reached the proportions of a national trend. From the information 


* Microfilms of these M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the 
interlibrary loan department of The Catholic University of America; in- 
formation on costs will be sent on request. 
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submitted by the priest-principals participating in the study ten cate- 
gorical tables of duties were constructed. These data serve the pur- 
pose of giving a national overview of the duties and authority of the 
diocesan priest-administrators in secondary schools. 


A Survey OF PROVISIONS FOR THE PROMOTION AND IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THE APOSTOLATE OBJECTIVE IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
Epucation by Rev. Edgar E. Smigiel, O.F.M., M.A. 


This study has a two-fold purpose: (1) to define the apostolate 
objective and to show the extent to which it is recognized by 
Catholic educators as an appropriate objective of Catholic second- 
ary schools; and (2) to show the kinds of provisions made in the 
curricular and extracurricular programs of Catholic secondary 
schools to implement this objective. 

The apostolate objective was considered both in its implications 
for religious and clerical life and also for lay participation in the 
promotion of the Church’s mission. Data for the dissertation were 
sought in general literature of Catholic educational theory, in reli- 


gion textbooks currently in use in Catholic secondary schools, and 
in articles descriptive of extracurricular programs in regard to this 
objective. 

It was found that, in most cases, Catholic secondary education 
promotes the apostolate objective through the religious organiza- 
tions of its extracurricular programs. The curricular treatment of 
this objective, however, was found to be inadequate. 


ConsuLtaTIVE RELATIONSHIP OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS WITH THEIR HIGHER SupPERiors by Sister Mary 
Alice Kenny, R.S.M., M.A. 


This study aimed to determine the nature and extent of the con- 
sultative relationship which supervisors have with their higher 
superiors. A questionnaire eliciting information on supervisory prac- 
tices which would indicate this relationship was sent to 155 super- 
visors who are active members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

Conclusions drawn from data supplied by 125 respondents show 
that the community supervisor is in a better position than the 
diocesan supervisor to know the teachers of her own community. 
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Since she is more personally acquainted with their qualifications, 
she is more frequently consulted in the appointment of teachers than 
is the diocesan supervisor. The diocesan supervisor, who has a 
broader experience since she is in a position to evaluate practices 
in schools outside of as well as those of her own community, is very 
frequently not referred to by higher superiors, who consequently 
fail to use a valuable source of professional information and counsel. 


THE CoNnTRIBUTION OF CERTAIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEXBOOKS 
oF CALIFORNIA TO INTERRACIAL EpucATION OpjeEctTIvEs by Sister 
M. Rolenda Nickerson, O.P., M.A. 


The content of the seventh- and eighth-grade textbooks in reli- 
gion, reading, history, geography, and civics that are used in the 
Catholic elementary schools of California was studied to determine 
what contributions they make to the objectives of interracial educa- 
tion as implied in Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, 
Volume III, pages 207-208. Because of the vast influx of peoples to 
California, the Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, Mexican, and Negro 
races were considered. 

The findings indicate that none of the texts dealt with all of 
the races. In the histories, the Chinese and Negro were discussed 
more fully than the other races, but only one text could be con- 
sidered adequate in this regard. Two of the readers had excel- 
lent material on the. Mexican and Negro. The Filipino was the 
most neglected; his name was mentioned only once. One text, 
a civics book, regarded the races as a part of American life today. 
The “melting pot” theory was generally discarded but the idea 
of group interrelations was not stressed, nor was the cultural con- 
tributions of these races considered as a part of the harmonious 
whole that is America. 


A Soctiometric Stupy OF THE SociAL ADJUSTMENT OF RETARDED 
Upper-GrapE In A CaTHoLic ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by 
Sister Mary Irenaeus Chekouras, R.S.M., M.A. 


This study consists mainly of sociometric data obtained in Grades 
Six, Seven, and Eight of a Catholic elementary school in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The peer acceptance of those pupils who had repeated 
one or more elementary grades was compared with that of regu- 
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larly promoted pupils. Further insight into the causes of poor 
acceptance was obtained through interviews and observations of 
the retarded pupils. 

The evidence indicates: (1) that retarded pupils are not so well 
accepted as promoted pupils; (2) that retarded girls have a lower 
sociometric status than the retarded boys; and (3) that home 
conditions, physical development, and other factors tend to modify 
the social acceptance of the retarded upper-grade pupils. 


OPINIons OF IN SELECTED SCHOOLS CONCERN- 
ING PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE METHOD OF REPORTING 
PupiL Procress by Sister Mary Louis George, O.S.B., M.A. 


The purpose of this study is to ascertain and compare the opinions 
of five hundred parents with children in five selected Catholic ele- 
mentary schools concerning the value of parent-teacher conferences 
as a means of reporting pupil progress. Two questionnaires were 
devised. The first was designed to ascertain the administrative de- 
tails involved in conducting these conferences and was administered 
to the principals of the five selected schools. The second proposed 
to secure the opinions of the parents of the fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils in the five selected schools concerning the worth 
of these conferences. Principles governing the conferences and 
current practices regarding them were formulated to serve as crite- 
rion against which to check the parents’ responses. 

The responses from 50 fathers and 50 mothers from each selected 
school were analyzed and the results tabulated. Parents’ opinions 
were considered from the standpoint of sex, religious affiliation, 
and the amount of education of the respondents. 

The findings show that 46.4 per cent of the parents were in 
favor of the conferences. There was no statistically significant dif- 
ference between the opinions of fathers and those of mothers. 
Catholic parents were more in favor of conferences than were 
non-Catholic parents. Analysis of the parents’ responses from the 
viewpoint of educational level revealed that parents at the two 
educational extremes, elementary-school and college education, 
tended to approve wholeheartedly of the conferences, whereas the 
majority of the parents who disapproved of the conferences were 
those with high-school education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Education of the visually handicapped, formerly offered in the 
summer session of The Catholic University of America as a special 
institute, will be offered this summer as an integral part of the 
program of the Department of Education. Seven two-semester-hour 
courses specifically designed for training in this special field will be 
offered. Students may use course credit toward either the M.A. 
degree or the University’s Certificate in Education of the Visually 
Handicapped. Certificate requirements may be completed in two 
summer sessions. Religious who intend to teach the visually handi- 
capped may have the full costs of their training at the University 
paid by the Special Education Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, upon application to Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R., associate secretary of the department. 


Besides a full complement of courses in educational philosophy, 
psychology, history, guidance, and basic courses in elementary, 
secondary and higher education, the department offerings contain 
special courses in methods at the elementary and secondary levels. 
Sister M. Gregoire, O.P., of Rosary College, will teach two courses 
in methods of teaching foreign language, one for elementary schools 
and the other for secondary schools. Courses in mathematics at the 
two levels will be taught by Charles Kenney, of the Boston public 
school system. Two courses in secondary-school English will be 
given by Sister Gertrude Leonore, S.S.J., of Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia, while one in secondary-school science will be taught 
by Sister Rita, $.N.D., of the department staff. The department’s 
usual offerings in guidance and counseling will be enhanced this 
summer through new provisions for co-ordination with the work of 
the Department of Psychology. As in the past summers, Sister 
Maurice, S.C., will offer three courses in “Child Study.” Newly 
appointed staff member, Rt. Rev. Eugene Kevane, formerly principal 
of Heelan High School, Sioux City, Iowa, will teach the courses in the 
philosophy of education. The department will be under the direc- 
tion of Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Gorham, chairman, and Dr. Wylma R. 
Curtin, co-chairman. 


Canon Joseph Coppens of the University of Louvain will be the 
guest of the Department of Religious Education of The Catholic 
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University of America this summer. He will give a series of lectures 
apart from the regular courses which will be open to all students. 
The noted Old Testament scholar will deal with a Messianic theme. 

Courses in sacred doctrine, scripture, and liturgy leading to the 
M.A. degree will be offered from June 29 to August 7, as the de- 
partment enters the third summer of cycles in doctrinal and biblical 
study which were begun in 1957. The staff this summer will include 
the following regular departmental members: Rev. Gerard S. 
Sloyan, as chairman; Rev. Christian Ceroke, O.Carm.; Rev. John 
L. Murphy; Rev. Charles J. Ring, C.P.S., and Rev. Gregory 
Stevens, O.S.B. Visitors will include: Rev. Godfrey L. Dieckmann, 
O.S.B.; Rev. F. Bruce Vawter, C.M.; Rev. Myles M. Bourke, and 
Rev. Robert A. O’Donnell. “The Sapiential Books of the Old 
Testament” will be taught by Rt. Rev. Patrick W. Skehan, head of 
the University’s Department of Semitic Languages. Rev. Eamon 
Carroll, O.Carm., of the University’s School of Sacred Theology, 
will give a course in “General Mariology.” In connection with the 
program in scripture, a course in “Ancient History” will be offered 
by Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, head of the University’s Department 
of Latin and Greek. 


National Science Foundation summer institutes were announced 
last month by Saint Louis University, Georgetown University, 
Fordham University, and St. John’s University (Brooklyn). At Saint 
Louis a total of one hundred high-school teachers of mathematics 
and science will be enrolled in three institutes—chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics—which will open June 12 and run through July 
24. Fifty stipends from the Foundation are available in mathe- 
matics, for which the total grant received is $46,000. The Institute 
for the Teaching of Physics has a total of twenty stipends. It has 
received $19,000 from the Foundation. The Institute for the 
Teaching of Chemistry has received a grant of $27,000 and will have 
thirty stipends. Stipends for all the institutes are at the rate of $75 
a week for participants plus additional allowances for travel and 
dependents. In addition to these institutes, the University will offer 
some forty courses in education plus institutes and workshops in 
other fields this summer. 

Georgetown’s program will take the form of a conference for 
college teachers of physical science. The Foundation has granted 
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$14,500 in support of this program which will run August 1 to 21. 

Fordham’; institute, supported by $95,000 from the Foundation, 
will be for high-school mathematics and physics teachers; it will 
open July 6 and close August 14. 

Biology is the subject field of St. John’s institute, which will run 
for eight weeks from July 6 to August 28. It is open to high-school 
science teachers who have at least twelve semester hours of both 
biology and chemistry and six of physics. 


Institutes for high-school counselors, supported by the National 
Defense Education Act, have been announced by Marquette Uni- 
versity and Loyola (Chicago) University. Marquette has a grant 
of $30,000 and will run its institute for twenty-five public and private 
school counselors from June 22 to August 14. With a grant of 
$35,000, Loyola is planning to care for thirty counselors during its 
summer session. 


Summer institutes in leadership will be sponsored by the National 
Council of Catholic Women at six Catholic colleges. The institutes 
will present four full days of study in the areas of youth and child 
welfare, the aging, intergroup relations, and international affairs. 
Places and dates of the institutes are: College of St. Mary of the 
Springs, Columbus, Ohio, June 8-12; Trinity College, Burlington, 
Vermont, June 15-19; St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, 
August 3-7; Marquette University, Milwaukee, August 10-14; 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, August 17-21; 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California, August 24-28. 


Advanced placement with credit will be given, beginning in Septem- 
ber, by Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri, to freshmen who 
score high on the College Entrance Examination Board’s Advanced 
Placement Test and whose high-school record and recommendation 
warrant it. Further recognition of superior students in the form 
of acceleration and enrichment will be given as they proceed through 
their college programs. 


Eight scholarships will be given next year by Loretto Heights Col- 
lege, Denver, and Webster College, St. Louis, to religious commu- 
nities of women which do not have senior colleges of their own. The 
scholarships, which will include room, board, and tuition, will be 
given as a contribution to the Sister Formation Conference effort. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Dr. James B. Conant, former president of Harvard, personally 
visited 58 public high schools in 18 states during the past two 
years. The results of his survey are contained in a book recently 
published, The American High School Today (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.). Among his recommendations, Dr. Conant 
suggests a tightening up of the basic program for all students, 
homework assignments in all classes, academic electives for stu- 
dents going on to college, vocational electives for others. Students 
should be grouped according to ability for particular subjects, 
the academically talented should be offered a more advanced 
course of studies, and homerooms should represent a cross section 
of the student body were among other suggestions. Dr. Conant’s 
report favors the “comprehensive” high school. The main objec- 
tives of the compresensive high school, according to Dr. Conant, are: 
(1) to provide a general education for all the students, (2) to 
provide good elective programs for those who wish to employ 
their skills immediately upon graduation, and (3) to provide 
suitable programs for those who wish to further their education 
in college. Dr. Conant is opposed to small schools with graduating 
classes of less than a hundred. The large comprehensive high 
school is the ideal school. 

While Dr. Conant’s report was generally received well, some 
pertinent objections were offered. Professor Robert N. Bush, 
Stanford University, agreed with the total report and especially 
seconded the increased requirements for high-school students, but 
felt that what was taught in the subjects was of more importance 
than the number of years subjects were taken. In addition, Profes- 
sor Bush, writing in the California Journal of Secondary Education 
(February, 1959), deplored the lack of arts in the Conant plan 
for the high-scool curriculum. Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the Fund for the Republic, disagreed sharply with Dr. Conant. 
On a CBS radio program, Dr. Hutchins termed Conant’s proposals 
impossible. Hutchins stated that if small high schools were elimi- 
nated, the children in some states would spend much of the day 
in travel. He contested also the theory implied in the Conant 
report that only 15 per cent of the American people can be 
seriously educated. Everyone should be educated to the limit of his 
capacity and not just a minority of students who are assumed to 
be capable of more rigorous courses, concluded Hutchins. 
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Doubling the students’ workload does not take much thought or 
ingenuity. If that is all that is needed, there is no necessity of 
being concerned about a teacher shortage because such a concept 
of teaching requires little training and almost anyone can do it. 
This is the advice of Eric Groezinger, New Jersey State Department 
of Education, writing in the NJEA Review (January, 1959). Criti- 
cisms that the schools are too soft have frightened some school 
people into thoughtless action to stem the tide of unfavorable 
charges. Confusing quantity with quality, and attempting to make 
the schools twice as difficult for the students, may result in a double 
dose of what was already mediocre or poor, stated Groezinger. 
Jumping to conclusions and deciding that more is better may be 
a quick answer to the critics, but it evades the basic responsibility 
of improving the quality of teaching and learning. We should seek 
ways to revise the curriculum and improve the quality of education. 
Unfortunately, concluded Groezinger, “this is not as easy to achieve 
nor as tangible to demonstrate as ‘making it tough.’ ” 


Public schools in Virginia will undergo a profound test in years 
ahead. Despite the collapse of the massive resistance laws and 
the admission of Negroes to white schools, the spirit of massive 
resistance remains. The General Assembly has repealed the com- 
pulsory attendance laws and set up a system of tuition grants. 
The implication of this is that parents who object to integrated 
schools are free to abandon the public school system. They can 
keep their children home or send them to private schools partly 
at state expense. That they would do so in any great number is 
not probable, but this is the test the schools must face. Another 
problem to be faced is the accredited status of the high schools 
which were closed by boards of education when ordered to integrate. 
The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools will 
continue to list the schools as accredited for this year, but next 
year may bring a different decision on the part of the regional 
agency. 

Standardized tests have been used in our schools for about fifty 
years. According to a survey by the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute about one million standardized tests were used in Ameri- 
can schools in 1956. By 1957 this number had increased to 108 
million. This amounts to more than two tests for every pupil 
enrolled in the schools of the country. One of the most important 
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elements in any testing program, according to Arthur Traxler, 
writing in Education (February, 1959), is the training of the school 
faculty in the nature and purposes of tests and testing and the 
use of tests results. Dr. Traxler suggests these ways of educating the 
faculty in the fundamentals of testing: (1) to have the testing 
program undertaken by the school explained fully and frankly 
by the school head; (2) to invite a test specialist who is not too 
technical to speak to the faculty and answer their questions; (3) 
to carry on a series of “work shop” meetings centered around 
examination of specific tests and study of the practical problems 
of testing; (4) to send the faculty members who are to have main 
responsibility for the testing program to do summer study in 
measurement and statistics; (5) to carry on case conferences with 
faculty members about individual students; (6) to make available 
articles and books written to help schools to do a better measure- 
ment job. 


Placement, follow-up, systematic counseling interviews for all stu- 
dents, and school guidance research projects are the most serious 
weaknesses of the guidance programs in the Catholic secondary 
schools in Pennsylvania, according to a study recently completed 
by Edward J. Tomaszewski, psychologist, Frederick, Maryland. 
The schools surveyed enrolled a total of 20,563 students. 


Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test is the name of a new dual- 
purpose test for high-school juniors announced last month by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. It will replace, for the 
juniors, the Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test and its Scholarship 
Qualifying Test. According to the Board’s announcement, when 
the juniors become seniors they will still have to take SAT, if the 
college they wish to enter requires it, and SQT, if it is required in 
any scholarship competition they enter. The new test will give 
juniors a forecast of their senior-year performance on SAT and it 
will give high-school principals, early in the junior year, an indi- 
cation of their students college capabilities. The preliminary ap- 
titude test will be a two-hour version of the three-hour SAT. 
It will use the same kinds of questions and measure the same 
verbal and mathematical abilities. Separate verbal and mathe- 
matical scores will be on a scale ranging from 20 to 80, a gradu- 
ation parallel to the SAT scale of 200 to 800. Last year, 126,000 
juniors took SAT, and 172,000 juniors took SQT. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


National statistics have highlighted the increasingly important role 
of lay teachers in Catholic education. New statistics from the 
biennial survey, 1954-56, of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference show that between 1946 and 1956 the number of lay 
teachers in this country has increased by 196 per cent. The largest 
single increase was in the elementary schools where the number 
has grown by about 409 per cent. Leading Catholic educators have 
predicted that continued enrollment may mean that by 1960 ele- 
mentary schools will have doubled enrollment since the end of 
World War II. 


Nuns teaching in a public school in Watertown, Ohio, have become 
the object of the attack of the Civil Liberties Union. The rural 
school district needed a new school, but could not afford to build 
the school itself. The Catholic parish of St. John built the school 
and received permission from the State Board of Education to 
employ nuns as teachers. Religion is not taught as part of the 
school curriculum, but during a half-hour of the lunch period. All 
of the Protestants and Catholics in the school district are happy 
with the nuns’ teaching. But, in other sections of the State not 
concerned with the project there is consternation. Is the employ- 
ment of Catholic nuns constitutional? Ohio Attorney General 
William Saxbe stated that there is no legal objection. The Civil 
Liberties Union, however, is protesting the wearing of religious 
garb by the nuns, claiming that the wearing of the religious habit 
is a violation of the principle of separation of church and state. 


Any school equipped with any kind of central sound system can 
have it converted into a fire warning and fire drill system. Con- 
verting the school sound system to a fire warning system requires 
an extra panel capable of gathering all circuits and transmitting 
a warning signal to all loudspeakers in the system simultaneously. 
The panel has two plunger type buttons—one black and one red. 
The black button is energized for fire drills only. When energized, 
all intercom and program circuits are gathered and a siren tone is 
transmitted through all speakers simultaneously. When the red 
button is energized the same results occur, and at the same time 
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the siren tone can be transmitted over a telephone line to the 
nearest fire station. The red emergency buttons can be placed 
strategically throughout the school. Depressing any red button 
would sound the siren in the school and in the nearest fire station. 
The telephone line can be used for the same purpose—with the 
additional safeguard of permitting voice instructions throughout 
the school as to the location of the fire and the safest exits. The 
DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Illinois, offers the system. 


Some teachers are error-prone. This is the conclusion of a study 
conducted by Beeman N. Phillips and Garrett Weathers, reported 
in Education Digest (February, 1959). The study was made of 
teachers’ scoring of standardized tests in a large city school system. 
Twenty-seven third-grade teachers and 24 fifth-grade teachers 
were used in the study. The teachers were selected at random and 
represented about one-fourth of the teachers in the system in those 
two grades. A total of 5,017 subject tests of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, elementary and intermediate, were scored by these 
teachers. All the tests were later rescored by members of the re- 
search and testing department. Of the 5,017 subject tests scored 
by these teachers there were 1,404, or 28 per cent, with errors. 
The most common error involved counting. It accounted for almost 
half of the errors found. The failure to use specific instructions 
was next with about 25 per cent. Not using the key properly and 
using the wrong table accounted for most of the remaining errors. 
The results of the study showed that many of the scoring errors of 
teachers could be eliminated by greater familiarity with test manuals 
and test scoring procedures. The great variation in errors com- 
mitted by different teachers indicated that some teachers are error- 
prone. Machine-scoring all standardized tests would eliminate this 
problem, but tests in the lower grades cannot be machine-scored. 
The only solution then is to work with individual teachers and 
devise techniques and procedures to insure greater accuracy. 


Although television can provide experiences in some areas of the 
curriculum better than the traditional teacher, the teacher remains 
the key figure in education, concluded a group of twenty-two edu- 
cational-television experts at a recent meeting sponsored by the 
National Education Association. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


There were 559 vocations to the religious life in the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia during the year 1957-58, according to the report 
of a survey released last month by the archdiocesan superintendent 
of schools. The survey covered the period from October, 1957, to 
October, 1958. Beginning study for the priesthood or religious 
brotherhood were 267 boys; 292 girls entered the convent. The 
greatest number of vocations came from the diocesan high schools 
which fostered 316 vocations—131 boys and 185 girls. Last June’s 
graduates from the Archdiocese’s 24 diocesan high schools numbered 
7,414. Sixteen private high schools reported 64 vocations, 30 boys 
and 34 girls; these schools graduated 913 students last June. From 
eleven parish and regional high schools there were 39 vocations, 
19 boys and 20 girls; 1958 graduates in these schools numbered 
889. Fifty of the vocations, 33 boys and 17 girls, were from the 
eight institutions of higher education in the Archdiocese; their last 
year’s graduating classes totaled 1,813 students. As at the college- 
university level, boys outnumbered girls in two other school classi- 
fications: from Catholic elementary schools there were 40 boys and 
29 girls, and reported from public schools were 14 boys and 7 girls. 
A similar survey for the year 1956-57 showed a total of 601 
vocations. 


A rare but interesting type of study, one which needs repeating in 
both public and private school systems, was reported last month 
by the Scarsdale, New York, public school system. The New York 
Times (March 15; page E 9) carried a summary of the report 
which is the result of a two-year inquiry into the college achieve- 
ment of Scarsdale’s high-school graduates. Scarsdale’s annual per- 
pupil expenditure is $971, nearly triple the national average. The 
entire top half of the town’s high-school student body ranks in 
I. Q. with the upper 8 per cent in the nation, and its lowest fifth 
is at the level of the national average. Up to 95 per cent of the 
school’s graduates go to college. When their test scores were com- 
pared with those of students in comparable private schools, Scars- 
dale’s high-school students showed up well. But in college, accord- 
ing to the report, Scarsdale graduates were not judged to be doing 
as well as they should. Some 250 colleges which Scarsdale students 
have attended reported grades. More of the graduates were found 
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to be in the middle and lower fifths of their classes than in the 
upper fifths. As a whole they tended to be C-plus students. Their 
general performance seemed to follow the pattern of private high- 
school graduates as shown in a few studies made previously in 
some Ivy League colleges. At this point in its work, reasons for 
this may only be conjectured, but the citizens’ committee which is 
conducting the study is determined to find them out. 


Obedient purposelessness causes an enormous amount of wasted 
effort on the part of students today, said Dr. William C. Perry, 
head of the Bureau of Study Counsel, at a meeting of the Bureau 
last month. A test devised to help show Harvard University fresh- 
men how to study more effectively has indicated, according to Dr. 
Perry, that even students who read quickly and with understanding 
may not be aware of the principles of good studying. While con- 
ducting a remedial reading course at Harvard, Dr. Perry found 
that though every student in the course read better than 85 per 
cent of the college freshmen in the country, they lacked the aware- 
ness to adjust themselves to the volume being read, the variety 
and the purposes of reading expository material on the college 
level. Some of this is due to the fact that in high school most 
courses are one-book classes with fixed and comparatively short 
reading assignments, he maintained. 

As an experiment, Dr. Perry gave 1,500 freshmen a thirty-page 
chapter from a history book to read, with the explanation that in 
about twenty minutes they would be stopped and asked to identify 
the important details and to write an essay on what they had read. 
The class scored well on a multiple-choice test on detail. But only 
fifteen were able to write a short statement on what the chapter 
was all about in terms of its basic theme. Only fifteen had thought 
of reading the last paragraph marked “Summary,” or of skimming 
down the descriptive flags in the margin. 

The exercise of judgment in reading, Dr. Perry said, requires 
self-confidence, even courage, on the part of the student who must 
decide for himself what to read or skip. He suggested that students 
ask themselves what it is they want to get out of a reading assign- 
ment, then look around for those points. Though he insisted that 
part of the fault in students’ reading habits may be laid to the 
elementary and secondary schools, he stressed the point that in- 
structors should realize that college study will always be different. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


UNDERGRADUATE Days — 1904-1908 — CatHotic UNIVERSITY OF 
America by Frank Kuntz. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press. Pp. 139. $3.00. 


Just before The Catholic University of America had come of 
age, back when it was in its teens, anything could happen in dear 
old Brookland, and usually did. As, for instance, this: 

One day when the denizens of Keane Hall — now known as 
Albert Hall — were cavorting on the south or sunnyside of the old 
dormitory they heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs down the roadway 
a bit. A trio of horsemen, such as you see in modern-day Westerns, 
galloped “hell-bent for leather” from the direction of Trinity 
College. As the riders came abreast of the Michigan Avenue grand- 
stand, one of the Keane Hall boys, Mariano Lora — called “Cuba” 
because he came from Cuba — took off his sombrero and shouted, 
“Look, zee Americano Presidende!” Sure enough, that was Teddy 
Roosevelt, the Rough Rider, followed by two Secret Service men. 
The President of the United States reined his horse, and said, 
“Good morning, young men. What buildings are these, may I 
ask?” He was told, was introduced to the gang by the spokesman, 
author of this book. The President asked what they were studying, 
and then whether any of the students knew the famous professor of 
English, Teddy’s friend, Maurice Francis Egan. 

Answered in the affirmative, the President asked, “Where is that 
statue of Leo he boasts about?” Though no one had ever heard 
Leo called by his first name, so to speak, they know Teddy referred 
to the statue of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII which graces the 
lobby of McMahon Hall. Upshot of it all was, Frank Kuntz con- 
ducted the President on a personal tour of the University grounds, 
showed him the statue, and sent him happily on his way back 
to the White House. 

An incident of that kind will never happen again at C. U., 
or any other place, since Presidents these days travel in limousines 
and helicopters on their shorter voyages. Regardless of that, Frank 
Kuntz, president of his class back in 1907, and one of C. U.’s 
better-known alumni, has a wealth of anecdotes in this book, 
done in C. U. colors — red cover, black type. Some of them are 
gems, worth while especially for the Old-Timers, recalling what 
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some like to mention as “The Good Old Days.” Youngsters —re- 
cent graduates — will get a wallop out of this tome, picturing 
as it does a picturesque way of life gone by the boards. Herein 
are brought to life many of the beloved characters: “Lightning 
Johnnie” Griffith, the chemistry teacher; Ignatius Smith, the 
Dominican, “Itinerant Preacher;” Cardinal Gibbons, promoter of 
the first baseball team at C. U., and why all the athletes are called 
Cardinals; Bob Kelley, leading lawyer of the Great Southwest; Jim 
Farraher, mouthpiece for Hollywood movie stars and producers; 
Bill Hemmick, unofficial American ambassador at the Vatican; 
George Grace of the Grace Steamship Lines; Jack Moran, who 
started the first football team, and more. Definitely more. In- 
finitely more; but why go on? 

This is a book a C, U. man—O yes, they now have women 
there — should read, no matter of what vintage; if you are there 
now, just released, or among the moss gatherers. Frank Kuntz, 
the author, has recorded the memory of four gracious years at C. U., 
when men were men and Brookland was just a village with the 
Ram Horn’s Inn around the bend of the road, Queens Chapel 
that is. 

It hardly seems possible that half a century has vanished since 
C. U. was a teen-ager, but that’s the way the calendar chalks it up. 
Would there were more chroniclers like Frank Kuntz to give us 
a charge, now and then, of bygone days! He has done it here in 
the best of all possible ways. 

Joun Jay Daty 
Washington, D. C. 
ow 


An INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EpucarTION by John T. Wahlquist 
and Patrick J. Ryan. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. 
xi + 477. $5.00. 


This text is a revision of an earlier edition by Wahlquist. The 
book is designed as a text for the introductory course in education 
which is commonly required of all prospective teachers. The book 
is divided into two parts. Part I gives practical considerations to 
the profession of teaching, and Part II is devoted to the objectives, 
organization, control, and support of the American public school 
system. A conscious effort is made by the authors to avoid undue 
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duplication of material that will appear in subsequent education 
courses. 

Without attempting in any way to gloss over the difficulties 
inherent in the teaching profession, the book makes a direct appeal 
to the student to consider the genuine satisfaction that accrues 
from adopting a career that is based on serving others. A student 
using this book in the introductory course in the field of education 
should develop an understanding of the qualifications necessary for 
a successful teacher and the personal relationships involved, an ap- 
preciation of the role of education in America, and the skill to 
evaluate his own capabilities and personality for teaching in the 
light of the criteria submitted in the text. 

Unlike other texts of its nature on the market today, it gives 
recognition to the place of the Church as an educative agency. The 
authors are also to be commended for the “Study Aids” which, for 
the most part, initiate critical thinking on the part of the student. 
The reviewer, however, is not impressed by the fact that bibliogra- 
phies have been deliberately omitted from this edition on the as- 
sumption that the extensive footnote references adequately perform 
the services of the traditional bibliography. 


Sister M. Briween, O.S.F. 
Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
ow 


Tue Cotumsia University Lisraries. A Report on Present and 
Future Needs. Prepared for the President’s Committee on the 
Educational Future of the University by the Subcommittee on 
the University libraries, Maurice F. Tauber, Chairman, C. Donald 
Cook and Richard H. Logsdon. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xi +- 320. $5.00. — 


We are well acquainted today with educational needs for classroom 
buildings and for teachers as expressed in terms of the growing 
student population. We are not so well informed about the peculiar 
requirements of the college and particularly the university library 
which is a constantly expanding entity. Growth at the rate of 
doubling every fourteen years has been a characteristic of our major 
university libraries since the early 1900’s. One indication of this 
factor is that “the space [now] occupied by the Columbia Libraries 
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represents approximately 19 per cent of the square footage of the 
net usable academic space on Morningside Heights.” (p. 99) An- 
other is that the library budget for 1955-56 of $1,307,550 consti- 
tuted 5.25 per cent of the total academic expenditure, a figure well 
above the median for large university libraries. 

Basically, this survey is an attempt to define Columbia’s “ade- 
quacy with respect to such major aspects of library service as scope 
of collection, coverage of current published literature, staff services, 
and physical facilities.”" Faculty and library staff combined to pro- 
vide one of the most thorough (and remarkably frank) self-evalu- 
ations in the history of library literature. Evaluation of resources 
proceeded in four ways: “(1) checking of resources against bibli- 
ographies in different subject fields, (2) seeking faculty opinion on 
collections, (3) examining users’ difficulties in obtaining materials 
needed for course work and research, and (4) measuring the col- 
lections against the holdings of other research libraries in the 
country.” (p. 40) 

The significance of the card catalog, thought to be outmoded by 
some, is shown in that it takes 26.5 professional and 26 clerical 
persons to handle its development and maintenance, and even this 
staff is considered insufficient. Readers’ services are given close 
attention; it is stated that “Columbia is probably the most used 
of the university libraries in the country. Nearly one million trans- 
lations [not restricted to books circulated] occur annually at the 
central circulation desk, and recorded use of books in the University 
Libraries as a whole has exceeded three million volumes in some 
years.” (p. 147) The difficulty of handling part-time undergraduates 
is emphasized, especially with respect to reserve books. With a 
student body of over 27,000 and an additional 8,000 potential users 
among faculty and staff, it is surprising that “there are no Saturday 
evening hours in any library. Sunday hours are in effect only in the 
Law and Medical Libraries and, during this past year, in the College 
Library.” (p. 175) 

American libraries are closely linked through liberal interlibrary 
loan service. In 1955-56 Columbia attempted to borrow for its 
readers 643 items of which 423 were received; on the other hand, 
6,109 volumes were lent by Columbia to other libraries. Almost 90 
per cent of Columbia’s interlibrary loan expense of an estimated 
$7,758 is a charitable contribution. 
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Some of the recommendations are worth quoting. “Judging from 
the opinions of faculty, students and library staff, there is no pre- 
dictable upper limit to Columbia’s library requirements.” (pp. 250- 
251). “The survey indicates the need for more, rather than less, 
faculty participation in book selection.” (p. 252) “Faculties and 
departmental librarians at Columbia continue to resist in varying 
degrees any policy which has as its base a reliance on the holdings 
of other libraries.” (p. 253) “In the present state of technology and 
library demand it is not practicable to anticipate any substantial 
change in space requirements” through use of micro-reproductions. 
(p. 256) 

Although this is a specialized survey that almost requires an in- 
timate knowledge of Columbia University for full appreciation, it 
is nevertheless a highly significant evaluation that will be helpful 
to librarians and administrators of other universities and to pro- 
fessors of higher education. Its detail and frankness deserve special 
commendation. 

EvucENe P. WILLGING 
Director of Libraries 
The Catholic University of America 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, Edited 
by Emery Stoops. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 
Pp. x + 302. $5.75. 


This book was prepared by, according to the publisher’s jacket, 
“nine practical school men.” The reader is thus reassured that he 
will encounter no nonsense. The contributors do, indeed, have 
good guidance backgrounds. The book is “designed for graduate 
students and those who help administer guidance services.” It deals 
with how to set up and administer a guidance program, and it does 
so rather thoroughly. 

Such topics are considered as gaining public support for the 
guidance program, evaluating it, functions of its personnel, using 
community resources, placement and follow-up services, budgeting, 
and so forth. 

One’s evaluation of a book on administration will, naturally, be 
colored by one’s conception of what administration is. There are 
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several views on this, not excluding the idea that administration is 
mostly common sense—and, therefore, not wholly to be mastered 
by reading a book. There is a section in the volume on the role of 
the administrator, but no general and clear statement of this role 
is ever made. 

Anyone organizing and administering a guidance program will 
encounter an issue related to a charge that has often been heard 
and seems justified: that some guidance programs have functioned 
to steer some students away from important courses that they 
needed and could have handled. Therefore, the attitude regarding 
the function of guidance in relation to the curriculum, presented in 
a book such as this one, becomes important. There is a chapter 
on this, but you may have to dig a bit to find it, because the cur- 
riculum is re-christened the “master program.” If one is puzzled 
as to exactly what this phrase includes, when he begins the chapter, 
he is apt to be still puzzled, and perhaps a tiny bit suspicious, 
when he ends it. Does the book endorse the pick-and-choose phi- 
losophy of education, the smorgasbord approach? Nothing defini- 
tive is said on the point, but there are disturbing overtones, as when 
an author urges “complete participation of all factions in the 
school” in making up the curriculum; when frequent references 
are made to the pupils’ “educational choices”; when one reads 
about “the educational needs peculiar to pupils as individuals,” 
but not about their common needs. Still, after some pages of this, 
a curriculum is presented which doesn’t look bad—except that 
physical education is listed first and history doesn’t make the list. 

Plato unobtrusively slipped in his definition of justice in the 
fourth book of The Republic. The present volume is just as quiet 
in slipping in a statement on the aim of education: “a happy, ad- 
justed citizen. .. .” If this, indeed, is the alpha and omega of our 
efforts, it would seem the authors have overlooked a few relevant 
administrative devices, such as “happy” pills and subliminal adver- 
tising. 

This is a good book on practical administrative problems. On 
more abstract matters, it is saved by its inconclusiveness. 


Roser B. NorpBERG 
Department of Education 
Catholic University of America 
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Tue Liturcy oF THE Mass by Pius Parsch. Third edition, trans- 
lated and adapted by H. E. Winstone. London and New York: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1957. Pp. xii +- 344. $4.95. 


History OF THE Mass by Frangois Amiot. Translated from the 
French by Lancelot C. Sheppard. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
1959. Pp. 141. $2.95. 


Both of these works are historically oriented and both are fully 
trustworthy. Each claims a direct and major dependence on J. A. 
Jungmann’s two-volume The Mass of the Roman Rite (Missorum 
Sollemnia), even though Parsch’s first edition preceded the work 
of his fellow Austrian by a number of years. Parsch, an Augustinian 
canon now dead, is of course a major figure in the modern resur- 
gence of pastoral liturgy, chiefly through this volume and the journal 
Bibel und Liturgie in which it first appeared, and The Church’s Year 
of Grace. Readers whose lives were altered by the Parsch book in 
its former English dress (1936) are urged to return to it for more 
than sentimental reasons. Father Winstone’s rendition is extremely 
lively and his notes not only close in the gaps of the legislative 
reforms of the last few years but show him an intelligent collaborator. 
Much documentation from the history of liturgy is included, yet 
Parsch’s purpose remains pastoral throughout. He does not hesi- 
tate to point out how abuses and accretions which obstruct the clear 
purpose of the Mass rite have become incorporated into Church law, 
and in these cases he gently asks for reform. The book is filled 
with important insights, for example that into the reversal whereby 
the early Church first let God speak through the Scriptures and 
then prayed, whereas in the Middle Ages men felt the need to 
“attune” themselves by an extensive preparatory rite before hearing 
the word of God. (p. 62) 

This perspective, contour, or whatever one may wish to call it, is 
largely absent from the work of the Abbé Amiot. His study is 
rigorously historical (again, the translator is a co-author through 
his notes which are erudite and identical in purpose with the 
author’s). The concluding twenty pages reveal a complete sympathy 
with the pastoral ends which prevailed in the earliest development 
of the worship service and are now being happily revived. Up to 
that point, however, such a reserve on the question marks the relent- 
less march of anaphoras, sacramentaries and historical developments 
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that one may be led to conclude that the author supposes the inevi- 
table rightness of the progress of things. To begin the discussion of 
the Fore-mass with the initial prayers, for example (as is done, p. 
30), and proceed through the various “parts,” is almost inevitably 
to confuse the reader about the relative importance of things. 

Something especially fine in Amiot is his attention to the collects 
and postcommunion prayers, both as rhetoric and as prayer. This 
is a more sophisticated book than Parsch’s, and much more com- 
pressed. A reading of it should take one back to its pastorally richer 
predecessor—which inexplicably is missing from Mr. Sheppard’s 
excellent “Select Bibliography.” 


GERARD S. SLOYAN 


Department of Religious Education 
The Catholic University of America 


Tue Gano: A Srupy 1n ADOLESCENT BEHAvior by Herbert A. 
Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958. Pp. xv + 231. $6.00. 


Teen-age gangs are problems today in almost every large metro- 
politan area. A volume such as this, therefore, treats a very timely 
topic, and to all appearances, in a very expert and insightful manner. 
The senior author, Herbert A. Bloch, is a professor of sociology 
and anthropology at Brooklyn College, and his literary partner, 
Arthur Niederhoffer, is a lieutenant in the New York City Police 
Department, an instructor at the New York Police Academy, well 
trained in sociology and with considerable practical experience in 
dealing with and studying adolescent boys’ gangs. 

The book is divided into two parts, in the first of which the 
authors deal with a number of current confused and contradictory 
attitudes and opinions about adolescent groups and gang behavior. 
They emphasize the limitations which characterize our knowledge 
of adolescent group activities and try to uncover the reasons for 
this lack. The deficiency of our understanding in this area is par- 
ticularly remarkable when contrasted with the great advances made 
in recent years by the behavioral sciences generally, and in view of 
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the great concern with the problems of youth which is so widespread 
today. 

It is the second part, however, which makes up most of the book. 
It contains a detailed analysis of adolescent behavior in a wide 
variety of both primitive and modern cultures. Particular emphasis 
is laid on the similarities which may be found between them, in an 
effort to show that even adolescent activities which are sometimes 
regarded as extreme or deviational are not really so, since these very 
activities or very similar kinds of behavior are found to exist in 
many other cultural groups. Some relationships between the teen- 
age group and other age groups in our society are pointed out, and 
the functions of these other age groups in our culture are considered. 

A final section contains conclusions about contemporary gang 
and adolescent behavior which are drawn from the latest findings 
of sociology, psychology, and psychiatry. 

On the whole, the volume is well done, particularly in its treat- 
ment of the dynamics lying behind adolescent group activities: the 
needs they serve. The authors call attention to the fact that it is 
because the over-all culture, as interpreted by the adolescents’ social 
class, has failed and is failing to satisfy the basic needs for recog- 
nition, status, independence, and social maturity, that teen-agers 
are setting up their own miniature cultural groups in an attempt 
to attain these goals for themselves. 

Almost any reader of The Gang will be rewarded for his time and 
effort by a fuller understanding of adolescent group dynamics and 
the gangs and gang activities which result therefrom. 


Wa J. SMITH 


Department of Psychology 
The Catholic University of America 
* 
State University Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, 
has just released a booklet entitled “Small School Design.” 
It sells for 50 cents and contains many helpful suggestions 
for bettering the operation of small schools. 
* 
“Roots of Religious Freedom,” a filmstrip on religious 


freedom in the thirteen colonies, is available from The Jim 
Handy Organization, Detroit 11, Michigan. It costs $5.75. 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL UNIFORMS 

Teachers and parents alike will appre- 
ciate a new development now available 
on jumpers, which are the standard uni- 
form for ial schools. A protective 
silicone treatment called Syl-mer makes 
the fabric water repellent and crease re- 
sistant. Water-borne stains can be quickly 
shaken off before having a chance to 
penetrate and soil the garment. Syl-mer 
protected uniforms are being manufac- 
tured by Ran-dee of Philadelphia, in 
washable nylon and rayon sheen gabar- 
dine. Two styles are available, and both 
come in complete size ranges, including 
children’s, subteen, chubby and junior’s. 
They are in stock at leading department, 
variety and chain stores in metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. For further 
information, write to: Maye Saddlemire, 
Creative PR, Inc., 130 E, 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS' BULLETIN 

Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication of 
The Catholic University of America 
Press is devoted to the study of beetles. It 
is filled with articles of lasting interest to 
every person dealing with beetles as nat- 
uralists, amateurs, professionals, economic 
entomologists, taxonomists, or teachers. 
Write for subscription, or sample copy to: 
The Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington 


ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 

Moore Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, no youngster “out-fashions” an- 
other, White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and Catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
gc Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 


BYZANTINE MISSAL 

The most complete and _ beautiful 
Byzantine Missal, for Sundays and Feast 
Days, compiled and translated by Rev. 
Joseph Raya and Baron José de Vinck, 
is now available. This handsome volume 
covers the rites of the Oriental Church 
more completely than has ever before 
been done in an English language hand 
missal. Richly illustrated in red and 
black, the missal contains 850 pages, and 
measures 6% x 4% x 1 inches, Order 
from: José de Vinck, 672 Franklin Turn- 
pike, Allendale, N. J 
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LENSCREEN MATERIALS 


Lenscreen, a product of several years of 
research, is now known widely, and recog- 
nized as the best optical screen for day- 
light use. It is very flexible and light in 
weight. It is elastic, but tough. Len- 
screen has successfully passed comparison 
tests with competitive screens, and has 
been specified for the new Academic 
Building, U. S. Army Command and 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Frames are available to order, however, 
most users fabricate their own from in- 
expensive pipe tubing. For further infor- 
mation, and a swatch of the new material 
write to: Polacoat Incorporated, 9750 
Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio. 


MUSIC STANDS 


The popular friction type, completely 
adjustable music stand has recently been 
placed on the market. Available in three 
styles, each with identical adjustment 
devices, and weighing less than five 
pounds, the new Just-O-Matic Music 
Stand features unbreakable cast alumi- 
num bases, aluminum desks and brackets, 
and unique nylon life-time adjustment 
devices that permits finger tip adjustment 
for height and desk tilt. For further 
information write to: Wenger Music 
Co., Box 300, Gwatonna, 

inn. 


CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 


McCarthy Brothers and Associates have 
available a staff of experienced Catholic 
fund raising consultants to discuss your 
fund raising program. A follow up serv- 
ice for the entire pledge period is in- 
cluded. For the best in fund raising 
services, and for a financial analysis at no 
cost to you, write to: McCarthy Brothers 
54 Park Ave., New York 


HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 


Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution — 1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
printed. This authoritative article, by 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Anthropology at Ford- 
ham University, is written in a non-tech- 
nical style, and should be of particular 
interest to all Catholic students and edu- 
cators. The article is now in its fourth 
reprinting. Order from: Anthropological 
Quarterly, The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


Education for American Democracy 


An Introduction to American Education 


By Epwarp J. Power, University of Detroit 


McGraw-Hill Catholic Series in Education 
415 pages, $5.75 


A survey of the history, philosophy, and organization of American public and 
private schools. One reviewer, Dean of the School of Education at Boston College, 
said, “I would be very happy if all Catholics—religious or lay students in schools 
of education or arts colleges had this sensible, thoughtful, and comprehensive back- 
ground in education.” 


A 71 page instructor’s manual has been prepared and is available at no charge. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N.Y. 


SPECIAL MUSIC DO YOU TEACH 
FRENCH?? 


for 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS FOR LOAN 


REGULAR PROGRAMS 
Bless Thou This Class. SATB SA .30 OF FILMS 


(Graduation Hymn) 
KODACHROME 
In This Sacrament Divine : TRANSPARENCIES 
Come to Me, O Jesus ° FILM STRIPS 
(1st Communion Hymns) EXHIBITS 


For free catalogue apply to 


Society for French American 
Cultural Services and Educa- 
tional Aid (Facsea) 


Unison 1.25 972 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 


(Mothers Day) 


Mass in honor of St. Joseph 


Voice Parts for both Masses available FOR SALE 
-50 eoch Kodachrome Transparencies 
The Mello-Music Publishing Co. 
507-314 Broadway Winnipeg 1, Canada Apply for FREE Catalogue 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Revirw 
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We Sing and Praise 


Widely adopted by schools throughout the 
country, this series offers basic instruction in 
sacred and secular music for grades 1-8. Gay, 
colorful songbooks, record albums, piano ac- 
companiments. 


We Sing and Play—Teacher’s book for Kinder- 
garten through Grade 1 


We Sing and Listen—Grade 2 
We Sing and Dance—Grade 3 
We Sing and Chant—Grade 4 
We Sing and Blend—Grade 5 
We Sing and Harmonize—in preparation 


Write for complete information 


Ginn and Company 


HOME OFFICE: Boston SALES OFFICES: New York 11 
Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 ‘Palo Alto Toronto 16 


Reprinted by Popular Demand— 


HUMAN EVOLUTION 
“Give Tests” 1956 


WITH APPENDIX 


or do we The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution 


EXAMINE PEOPLE By J. FRANKLIN Ewrne, S.J., Ph.D. 


A Reprint from the Oct. 1956 Issue of 


For careful testing: wae 


Do we just 


Father Ewing is Professor of Physical An- 
Kuhlmann-Anderson thropology at Fordham. This authorita- 


tive article should be of particular interest 


Intelligence Test to all Catholic Students and Educators. 
52 pages, 5 figures 


NCEA Booth K - 10 Single copy $1.00 Postpaid 
In lots of 5 -90 each 


PERSONNEL Press, INc. ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY 


188 Nassau STREET 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Princeton, N. J. Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REviEW 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Founded 1897 


SCIEN|CILLA 
TIAAN|FIDEI 


Ft Catholic Institution 
for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
SIsTERS OF NoTRE DAME DE NAMUR 


Liberal Arts program leading to the A.B. degree. 


The curriculum, integrated by its strong core of theology 
and philosophy, allows for specialization in eighteen fields, 
including the languages, history, the social sciences, mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences and the fine arts. Pre-medical 
courses and teacher preparation are well established. 


Location in the National Capital offers students unusual 
educational advantages. 


For more detailed information and application forms write to: 


Tue Director oF ADMISSIONS 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


WasuincTon 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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Opening doors to the wonderful world of words 
Word Power through Spelling 


CATHOLIC EDITION 


SISTER M. JOSEPHINA CONCANNON, C.S.J. 
SISTER M. FLORENCE DOWNING, S.S.N.D. 
SISTER M. PIERRE HEBERT, S.S.N.D. 

LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


An interrelated, systematic program for building 
basic language skills and permanent spelling power— 
in an edition for Catholic Schools. 


TEACHER’S EDITION FOR EACH GRADE 


Silver Burdett Company 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago San Francisco °* Dallas Atlanta 


Now available in reprint form— 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites 


AN INSTRUCTION CONCERNING SACRED MUSIC 
AND THE SACRED LITURGY, ACCORDING TO 
THE ENCYCLICAL LETTERS OF POPE PIUS 
XII, MUSICAE SACRAE DISCIPLINA and 
MEDIATOR DEI* 


*The translation is that of the NCWC News Service. 


(Reprinted from the December 1958 and January 1959 
issues of The American Ecclesiastical Review) 


40 Pages and Cover 


Prices Postpaid 


* 
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The American Ecclesiastical Review 


The Catholic University of America Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REviEw 
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CATHOLIC GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


CONTENT: The completely rewritten text presents, in an appealing 
but direct and factual style, the essential subject matter for each coun- 
try in aclear-cut, consistent study pattern that is easy to teach and easy 
to study. 

MAPS: Newly designed global maps never before used in textbooks 
add a third dimension to the pupil’s understanding of land and water 
relationships. Also, the easy to read and up to date political, physical, 
and product maps provide an exact, clear concept of location, land 
forms, climate, and economic resources. 

PICTURES: Select black and white photographs and full-color koda- 
chromes highlight the beauty, contours, barrenness or fertility, and in- 
dustry of each country. A special feature, the photo-essay, gives added 
insight into the dress,customs, religion, art, and culture of various 
peoples. 

REVISED EDITIONS NOW AVAILABLE: 

NEIGHBORS IN ONE WORLD, grade 8, Plan I 

NEIGHBORS IN EURASIA, grade 6, Plan I 

NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE WORLD, grade 6, Plan II, May, 1959 
SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS, grade 7, Plan I, January, 1960 


W. H. SADLIER, INC. 
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The tools are simple... 
But spelling takes training ... 
Help train them well... 


WATCH FOR THE NEW 
Madonna Speller 
Grades 2-8 


by Dr. Thomas G. Foran and 
Sister M. Roberta, O.S.F. 


Contains what teachers them- 
selves declared they need, 
in a survey of 96 dioceses 


N.C.E.A. Convention Booth E-47 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
PRESS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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